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HARPER & BROTHERS 

SATE RfiCENTLY FITBLISHED — 

FOUR YEARS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Rfev. C 
CoEiTON. New Edition, in one volume, 12a)o. 

The following are a few of the literary notices that 
have been taken of this production : — 

'* Mr. Colton's work contains much valuable statistical infonna- 
tien with regard to the revenae, expenses, church establishment, and 
taxation of Great Britain, which he has coUected with exemplary 
dUigence. He has described with enthusiasm and with effect the 
extreme beauty of the country, the magnificence of ancient edifices, 
the perfect order and admirable taste of the country seats, and the 
gorgeous spectacle of the king's levee and the queen's drawing- 
room." — American QuwrUrly Review. 

" Mr. Colton gives us the best description we have seen of O'Con- 

aell." " When he comes to Lord Brougham, he intro-. 

duces a long and pompous desciiption of a scene between him and 
Mr. Canning ; a passage which on a former occiiion decorated the 
pages of this journal. Mr. Cqlton's own description is a hundred 
limes better." ...... " Mr. Colton describes his- presentation 

to the king, and the joys and sorrows of that courtly mob. In the 
queen's drawingroom he was most struck with the Duchess of Kent, 
mother of the Princess Victoria. He describes her as a Woman of 
noble bearing, and most graceful apd attractive manner." — North 
Amencan Review, 

" Four Ybars in Great Britain oom^ineathe raxe qualities of a 
sketch book and a book of facts. It haa enough of the former to 
enchain the attention of ^outh and the mott superficial readers— to 
gratify the glowing imagination of the sentimentalist -, and enough 
of the l8d;ter to make the work almost indisp^isable, as a record of 
rarious and important information on British society, manners, sta- 
tistics, pelitics, statesmen, metropolitan and rural customs, &c." 

*^ Mr. Colton has given us a work, which develops no cndi- ' 

nary talent— entertaining to one class, instructive to an0ther^ iat6r* 
esting and useful to all." — Knickerbbeker. 

" We take leave to recommend this book to all svch as like to 
have useful information blended with entertaaiment^in what they 
lead. The writer was long enough in the country anid among the 
people he describes, to acquire facts correctly, and form just opinions, 
and his candour appears to be very great, tlis accounts of men and 
manners generally are clever and anrasing ; and he has shown much 
skill in the selection of such topics as w& be most Ukely to Combine 
XlWeltv and interest to American readers."— iVeco-For/s Gazette, . 



ii CcliofCs ^* Four Years in Great BritainJ" 

** The eeneral strain of remark in these Tolumes is grvre^ and 
their tendency salutary to the cause of truth and virtue. The 
pages of our author cannot be perused without leading us to think 

and feeL** " The picture which these Tolumes unfold of the 

church of England, is a work of no ordinary merit. We thought our* 
•elves prepared for a statement of the enormous wealth of the estab- 

lidmient ; yet the devek>pment was astounding We must 

accede to altr. Colton the palm of having taken all pains to attain a 
just eoncliision. He was not ignorant of the difficulties attending 
wis subject. He has furnished us with the means of estimating the 
oqMnse ; and with th» scratiny of a Bentham, he has compared the 
wealth of the English chorch with the revenues of France, Spain, 
and Rome, and <^culated the expense of Christianity in dififerent 

countries.'* " Mr. Colton, in our view, betrays neither 

scantiness of knowledge, nor narrowness of view.** "Our 

critics must do their put towards rendering every traveller an Irving 
in mamer and a Colton in matter.'* — Literary and TheologicalRtmew. 

** We peiveive that the public press, as well as common rumour, is 
universally speaking in terms oi decided and strong approbation of 
Mr. Collon's wt)rk. The attention it has excited, and toe commend- 
ation it is receiving, are, perhaps, unrivaUed for a work of the kind, 
in the space of one week after its publication." — New- York Obeerver. 

** Of FouB Years in Orbat Britain we have heard but one uni- 
versal expression of approbation. Indeed, its pleasing and u naffected 
style, its simple and unpretending relation of facts and impressions, 
and its short and pithy descriptions, render it a^eable to every 
teader ; and to an American the adventures and opinions of a country- 
tnan in and with regard to Old England, must be peculiarly interest- 
ing. Its sentiments on religion, and particularly vrith regard to 
church establishments, are gratifying to a Christian and liberal-minded 
eommnnity— and the politician may gather from its details of British 
resouroes, politics, and jurisprudence, much useful information."—* 
Breoklyn ASvertieer. 

" Let those whd want to know what Great Britain is, from the 
throne down to menials of the lowest condition, what are the fruits 
of her monarchy, her aristocracy, her church and state — let those 
who wish to hav« s^ before them lively and graphic pictures of 
eoeie^, of men, of manners, of thinffs, so as to see tnem without the 
trouble and expense of going abroad— let those who are fond of trav- 
elling with the tcaveUer, of seeing with his eyes, of hearing with his 
ears, and of enjoying with him the agreeable things of town and 
country— m England, Scotland, and Ireland— read this book. We 
daS not tUbk so much could be said of C^at Britain which we did 
Bot know. Mr. Colton has made it all a fresh and new story. It is 
a contribution for which the public will thank him." — National Intel- 
ligencer. 

** This work bears^ntrinsic evidence of candour. Yet it is to be 
observed, und much to the author's credit, that to spv out the naked- 
Bess of tne land has by no means been his object. If he saw much 
to censure, he has good sense enough and gentlemanly feeling, to 
know diat censurable points are not the most interesting materials 
Whereof to make a useful book. An entertaining book he has 
assuiedly made— emin«ntly so."— iVeio-Yorik Timet, 
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Columns "^Four Yean in Great BritahL** ifi 

** Mr. Gottonr seAu to h^e poasessed such encellent judgBWiil ia 
finding oot scenes and obiects worthy of a tnivellei's sitentidii— ao 
much tact in avoiding the nackne^ and commonplace— end he de- 
scribes what he saw with sach Yiyacity ; aad more than aU» he has 
so many personal anecdotes to teU of his own adveDtores amoof 
beggars, and coachmen, and landlords, and peasants, and gentlemea 
ana ladies, and he tells them with to ninch point and good hiunonr, 
that the reader feels as much at hodie with nun as though be weve 
an old acquaintance. One thtaig we like him for especially: and 
that is, for giving such copious details ae<he does id scenes, and per* 
eons, and classes of society, oot of the common routine of traveUeis ^ 
in England ; and this, of course^ is to be ascribed in a great measur^ 
to the length of time employed m picking up his knowleifee. Fogr 
years in England are enough to furnish materials for s dozen vol- 
tmies ; it mar easily be conceived, then, how richly two Volumes 
must be filled, where such an ample stock of TecoUections existed. 
In a word, we like Mr. Colton's book, and we think all other «eader» 
will like it too."— New- York Evening Star. 

** We have looked through these volumes with a deeper interest 
than we had anticipated in opening them, and we lay them down 
with the mtpression, that they are destined to exercise a most salu- 
tary infiuence on the state of public opinion in this country — an in* 
fluence never more needed than at this time, when the criticisms of 
British officers on half-pay, curates wanting pariahes, female specu- 
lators who have felled m making their fortunes amonff us, as well as 
actresses who have succeeded, have nearlv frightened the timid, the 
thoughtless, the vulgarly genteel, from their propriety, and driven 
them to the conclusion that there must bo something wroi^ in the 
very constitution of society on this side the Atlantic, or there could 
not be so great ado about it. To alLsuch we urgentljr recommend 
the perusal of Mr. Colton's book, with the confident anUcipation that 
it wui afiford a radical cure for their diseased fancies. The author has 
returned to this country purely and exultiQ|fly an Amencan* On the 
great questions of liberty and absolute political equality as contrasted 
with monarchy and aristocracy— eiitire freedomand non-interference 
in religion as contrasted with a union of church and state— he is in 
heart and soul, in judgment and feeling, with his country and her 
institutions ; and his convictions are expressed with a. manlinese 
which contrast most forcibly with the ignorant and volajtile goesip. 
the small witticism, and th6 gross ontrags of domestic privacy aiul 
confiding hospiCeility, which have characterized the herds of EnsUsh 
works on America. The v^ of seriousness in which the wh(Me is 
conceived will nbt impair the pleasure even of the halntnally thought- 
less, while it will heighten tae confidence <^ all in its statement^ 

' their respect fbr its conclusiooe."— 7^ New- Yorker. 



" This pleasing book reminds us sometimes of the simplicity of 
Goldsmith's Vicar, and sometimes of the sensitiveness of Steme. 
Mr. Colton has much too that is solid and cUscriminating in his 
aketcbes ; and his style and character unfold so agreeably, that one 
iiBels, at length, as if m converse with afiriend."— iS^ltf^lmi^oM JM. 

** Decidedly the best, most sensible, and entertaining deseription 
of English scenery, manners, antiquities, distinguish^ men, and 
political peculiarities, that has ever been published, in this country 
at least, ts a work in two volumes, bv the Rev. Calna Cottaa.''-— 
NeuhYork CoimureUl A/jfttrtker mid aftckOof, 



It OUton^s '* Four Years m 9reat BriUan.^ 

* The book diffen matenally and ad^ntagednsly from ordinary 
memoranda of travels in thie particular, that instead of giving a €on*> 
' tinuous narrative of all his movementSi necessarily embracing much 
tedious and aointerestiiigdefoil, he has made up his work somewhat 
after the iavhion of a sketch book, in distinct chapters, each containing 
a descriptioD of some interesting scene, or incident, or person, or class 
of society. Mr. Oolton has contented himself with describmg what 
he saw in such laiigvage as any sensible, well-educated man would 
use, who had eyes to see, and a soul to ieel withal, but no particular 
ambition to figure as a tamer of magniloquent paragraphs, therein 
also di&ring materially from the multitude of tourists, vmo are mar- 
vellousfy given to * gild refined gold and paint the lily.' " — New- Yonc 
MercantiU Advertiser. 

" Two as pleasant, entertaining volumes as one mignt 

wish to read ; and, strange to sa|^, as strongly marked with novelty 
of detail as any other characteristic, after all the multitude of books, 
letters, and impressions, and descriptions, with which the public has 
been favpured for many years past by all manner of tourists. The 
principal 'caaa« of this fireshness both of • matter and manner is, that 
very thing which at first sight one wouid suppose most incompatible 
with it, viz^ the length of the author's sojourn among the people he 
describes. Ordinary travellers merely go scampering through the 
countcy, notinr, of course, only the prominent points which he in 
the accastonild track. Mr. Colton was there lour years, and had 
time to £[0 looking for n^w thingsy and to make repeated and delibe- 
rate investigations of those of which o'theps have given us merelv 
the results m a few hurried gladees* Mr. Colton^ descriptions both 
of meor and tbingss are certainly V^ry clever, fively, graphia,ii4 enter- 
taining; and he has collected facts, political, statistical, &c., which 
are curious and valuable." — Morning Courier and New- York Enquirer, 

** Among the numerous works of this class, we have rarelv met 
with any which we have read with more pleasure than the volumes 
now presented to our perusal under the above title. Candid in his 
opinions and'judicious in his ob^^ervations, the writer has brought 
together a large mass of information respecting those subjects which 
are most interesting to an American reader. The minuteness of his 
descriptions tends to impress very forcibly upon the mind those 
scenes of which he treats ; and, while looking over the different 
clusters in which Mr. Colton speaks of the coronation and other 
splendid flights of this kind, we can almost imagine^ oiue^vM a be- 
holder of the spectade."— :^nMr>can Traveller. / 

** We have read with pleasure ' Cdlton's Four Years in Great 
Britain.' It is an instructive and interesting^work. The author 
exhibits much shrewdness and aQcuracy of observation ; and there 
is a uniform, moderate tone — an absence of exaggeration throughout 
the book, which ensures the confidence of the reader. The picture 
praiented of the wealth, magnificence, pervading comfort, and civ- 
ilization of JSngland is very striking. The extreme beauty and faifh 
cidtivation of the country, the splendid relics of former times^ the 
perfection of roads and coaches, the gorgeous pageantries or the 
most magnificent court of the world, the security of property aD# 
person, and the elegance and refinement of the higher classes of 
society, are all described and commented upon with the enthusiasm 
and aehght which their contemplation is calculated to inspure in & 
benevolent and cultivated mind. — -Aoliona/ Oazetu, - 
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INTRODUCTION^ 



Imaamuch as k bas beeti svqppoflM'by some, that the 
author of these pages has made certain demonstralioDB 
with his pen a|un8t that, which h^ nottB^kxpia and ad- 
vocates, it is not unlikely, that his consisiBtkcj will be 
drawn in Question. A<lraitting that he has nianif«3ted 
such an inclination, it can only be said, tet he has 
changed his opinion, vduch is in part, the design of this 
book to set forth, with the reasons thereof. If he has 
written against, and in. the conflict, or in any train of 
consequences, has been convinced, that his former p(M»> 
tion was wrong, the least atonement he can make is to 
honour what he now regards as truth with a profession 
as public and a defence as earnest, as any other doings 
of his on the other side. It is due to himself to 
£^ay and to claim, that while he remained a Presbyte- 
rian, he was an honest one; an4 it would be very 
strange, if be had never said or dmie anything tp vindi- 
cate that ground. Doubtless he has. He may now 
be an equaJly honest Episcopalian ; and charity would 
not require him to assert it 

But the things referred to in the author's previous 
public statements, are. not exactly what has been sup- 
posed. The author does not deny — he has given suffi- 
cient proof — ^that the existence and opehition of the 
church establishment in England, or the union of church 
and state there — ^has been treated by him as an evil, and 
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a grievouii one. Tbo« who have been accustomed to 
read his communications in the columns of a New- 
Tork weekly journal, while he was in London, musjt 
have observed, that his later impressions on this and 
other kindred topics differed somewhat from the earlier; 
that although he never ceased to regard the union of 
church and state as an evO, he became more and more 
convinced, that refQrm in this, as in other bad conditions 
of British society, to be safe must be slow ; and that it 
was impossible to sev»r church and state at a single 
blow, without great hazard to public interests — ^without 
dissolving society itself. He has in those communica- 
tions compared ^e union of church and state in Great 
Britain to the warp and woof of their clothing fabrics, 
and given his opinion, that, as the withdrawal of either 
part of such a work would destroy it, so an entire and 
instantaneous severance of the church from the state in 
Great Britain, as to all the ramifications and combina- 
tions of their union, would be equally ruinous and 
fiightfuUy disastrous. From the earliest periods of 
their civDization, religion and the church have always 
been subjects of parliamentary legislation, and are inter- 
woven with the whole structure of society ; so that the 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical is a distinct department of the 
civil code, and requires the devotion of a man's life to 
become an eminent lawyer or judge in the court of 
Doctors' Commons, London. It will be evident, there- 
fore, at a glance, that society thus constituted will not 
bear to have this all pervading element thoroughly 
ejected at once. It cannot be. But there may be re- 
form, so far as it operates to the disadvantage and op- 
pression of any class of the community ; and there 
should be. 

The author has ever felt and manifested a deep sym- 
pathy for those, who are oppressed by the operation of 
the church establishment of England. His sympathies 
carried him so far in his earlier communications on this 
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subject, as to find fault with the better and more exeni> 
plary class of clergymen in the Church of *£ng]and« 
,when he thought their zeal for the establishment blinded 
them to a sense of justice towards Dissenters ; and 
when he saw them taking their stanil against those de- 
grees of reform, which were necessary to remove the 
nfost obvious occasions of complaint And he is of the 
same opinion still, though he no more doubts the hon-> 
esty of Uiose excellent men, or their sincere concern for 
die interests of religion, than he doubts the virtue of the 
standing order in the state of Connecticut, when they 
took their stand against the proposal to place all Chris- 
tian sects on an equal footing. The cases are precisely 
parallel ; and the same scene is now acting over in 
£ngland. In the same manner as in Connecticut, both 
parties will be glad when they are through with it ; and 
it will be seen and admitted on all hands, that they whq 
claim to support only the religion of their own choice^ 
do it with good reason ; and that it is better for society 
to allow this privilege to all. 

It is possible, indeed, that in finding fault with those* 
who have set up the claims of the Church of England 
against these rights, the author may have indulged in 
expressions of disrespect for the church itself. It was 
very natural for an American to do so, when he saw the 
vices of such an establishment. But though he may 
have done this incidentally and in a slight degree, the 
main current and bearing of his strictures on that church 
have had respect to its character and operations, as a 
state institution. It must have been seen, that he opens 
and concludes his chapter on the Church of England* 
in his ** Four Years in Great Britain,^' with a disclaimer 
against being supposed as meddling with the question of 
Episcopacy. His design in that collection of facts was 
to show the evils of uniting church and state, that it 
might serve as a warning to our country, so far as it 
might be noticed. If any persons may have identified 
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these evikf or any part of them, with Episcopacy, it is 
not the author's fault ; he has never done it .himself. 
That Episcopacy is the established Church of England, 
is an accident. Fresbyterianism is the established re- 
ligion of Scotland, and of some parts of the North of 
Europe. So was it of England under the protectorate 
of Cromwell. No matter what had been the form of 
the established religion of Great Britain, in the same 
circumstances the results must have been substantially 
the same. It is not Episcopacy that has induced these 
evils, but |he vicious and impracticable plan of uniting 
church and state for the benefit of soci^* 

There is an incidental, though important topic, brou^t 
under notice in these pages, the treatment of which ia 
this place may also give occasion to arraign the author's 
consistency, viz. — revivals of religion. It is known, 
that while in England he wrote and published a book, 
as an advocate of revivals. By the fiflh chapter of the 
present volume, it might seem, that he has altered his 
opinion. On one particular point of some importance 
in the theory of revivals, viz. special effort, he has 
changed his views; and now believes, that uniform, 
well ordered, and persevering efforts, to rouse from leth- 
argy on the one hand, and on the other to attemper, 
guide, and control overheated excitements, is the best 
economy for the interests of religion and the salvation 
of souls. Formerly the author did think well of spe- 
cial efP^rt, and has advocated the principle in hii^ Eng- 
lish work on American Revivals ; but the excess to 
which it has been carried in this country, and its disas- 
trous consequences, have compelled him to pause, and 
in that item of opinion to modify his views. In com- 
pany with the great majority of Presbyterian and Con« 
gregational clergymen in this country, the author has 
always sympathized with that class of revivals, which 
he undertook to advocate in England ; and to this time 
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he has suffered no change of opinion in this partic- 
ular. 

But it is now placed beyond a doubt before the pub- 
lic, that the great majority of religious excitements in 
this country, caUed revivals, have entirely changed their 
character : they are not what they used to be. In the 
author's work on Ai9 subject, published in London, he 
took some notice of these new proceedings, and ex- 
pressed directly and indirectly his anxiety and diffidence 
in regard to them. Since that time his opinion has 
ripened to conviction, that they are undesirable and in- 
jurious ; and of course the peculiarities appertaining to 
them have in his mind fallen into a corresponding dis- 
respect. His opinion of revivals has not been changed ; 
it is the mode of originating and conducting them, which 
extensively prevails, from which he dissents. In the 
light of tlus explanation it will be seen, that there is no 
inconsistency between his present and former views on 
tlus great subject, with the singM exception, already 
specified, of giving up the principle of special efibrt. 
He resigns the opinion in favour of special effort, prin- 
cipally in view of facts belonging to the recent religious 
histoiy of this country ; and believes, that more can be 
accomplished for the cause of religion by a uniform 
than a fitful career. 

In another work. The Americaru, by an American in 
London^ the present author devoted a ehapter to the re- 
moval of sundry aspersions, which in England had been 
cast upon the developments of religion in America, as 
he considered unjustly. He was called upon from the 
most respectable quarters, and consented. That effort, 
however, so far as it related to religion, was of the nature 
of an apology ; it was not an attempt to recommend or 
establish anything ; but to wipe away aspersions. There 
may be incidental betrayals of opinion ; but it wa^ not 
an object to declare opinion as to Uie expediency of 
&e practices, which had been scandalized. It was vir- 
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ciple discussed there, in the religious connexion frona 
Yfinch the author has separated, which constituted one 
of the leading causes of turning his attention to the 
subject and claims of Episcopacy, it was natural for 
him to notice it It will be ^een, also, that peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present time have made it a subject 
of absorbing interest to the public. 

The author feels, that it is due to himself to observe 
distinctly, that in the comparisons he has made in the 
second chapter between £|iiscopacy and other religious 
institutions of the country, in the estimate of their com- 
parative powers, it is most remote from his design to 
depreciate the merits or importance of any of these or- 
ganizations. There is no one of them, that he has 
named, which he does not hold in high respect ; not 
one, which he does not regard as highly important in its 
place ; not one, for whose prosperity he does not ear- 
nestly pray ; and he regards them all and many others 
not named, as providential developments of the religious 
enterprise and energy of the community. Any slight 
criticisms he may have made are not to be taken as dis- 
tracting aught from this high estimation and this praise. 
The author beUeves, indeed, that they will continue to 
undergo gradual changes, as they have heretofore done, 
for the better ; and wherein they have erred, their errors 
will be corrected. Their existence, progress, and in- 
fluence have demonstrated one great and practical pro- 
blem, viz. — How much may be accomplished by social 
organization and combined enterprise ; and the wisdom 
of experience will doubtless be turned to a profitable 
account. It may not be necessary, or even desirable, 
that each and all of these institutions should continue in 
the same form, or under the same name. Having re- 
solved the problem, of what can be done— or rather, 
that anything desirable may be accomplished by assp- 
ciation«— they may themselves be resolved into other 
forms, or gradually merged into other institutioni{ as 
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maj be deemed expedient. Some may be expanded^ 
while others 6re contracted ; they may be increased in 
number, or diminished ; but the matter of power and 
influence is undoubtedly in them ; they would be good 
for nothing if it were not so. How that influence may 
be most safely invested and most securely applied, will 
of course be a question to be discussed and determined 
from time to time, as the exigences of society and the 
changes of opinion may require. To assume, that this 
point is not to be discussed, would be very imprudent 
It is ever open, and will remain so. It is not the au* 
thor's object, in the chapter referred to, to settle this 
question ; but simply to remove a common and popular 
objection to Episcopacy, as involving too much power, 
by showing, that American Episcopacy has in fact less 
power, than these institutions. The author, however, 
is inclined to the opinion, that the lesson taught the 
church by these eflbrts, will be the means of routing 
her to take that lead, with which she was originally com- 
missioned ; and that, when she shall show a willingness 
to do the work, it will be resigned to her hands. 

Although by a voluntary act the author separates him- 
self from his former brethren by an Ecclesiastical pale, 
he will not be divided from them for want of respect and 
afiection. He can never forget who were his parents ; 
who were the teachers and guides of his youth ; who 
were his theological instructors ; w% for many years 
were his brethren and fathers in *' the ministry of recon- 
ciliation;'* who were the highly valued and cordially 
esteemed acquaintances providentially and from time to 
time made in that circle ; who are the many, with whom, 
in this country and in England, he has been accustomed 
to sympathize on all Christian themes, and with whom 
he has often ** taken (iweet counsel" and prayed ; — from 
all these he does not — ^he cannot turn away ; but will 
atill and ever be with diem in heart, in &ith, in prayer, 
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and as a fellow worker in the ^ kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ.^' To us all, ** there is one Lord, one 
fkith, one baptism"-— even that of the Holy Spirit 
Though one may be *^ of Paul, another of Cephas, and 
another <^ ApoUos," we are all ** of Christ" We can 
agree to differ, in all that is unavoidable, without being 
unkind. If the author has offended in any word of 
these pages, he will indeed be sorry. He has tried not 
to do so, and will believe thbt he has succeeded, till it 
shall otherwise be proved. His principles he has been 
obliged to maintain ; but his friends he will never cease 
V> respect and love. 

C. COLTON. 

New-York, May, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Chanffin^ Religious Conneiioiis—New aspects of Relifioii in 
America — Defects of Presbyterioiisin aod CoDfregationausm. 

Chanoinq one^s religious connexions is not in high 
credit. Ordinarily there does not seem to be mnch, if 
any good resulting from it, either to the public, or to in- 
dividuals ; not unfrequently, and perhaps in the majority 
of instances, where it occurs within the range of Chris- 
tian sects, there is positive evil. 

To renounce any form of paganism for any form of 
Christianity, will be approved by Christians, at least ; 
to pass &om one Christian sect to another, is an indi- 
rect censure on that which is left behind, and a compli- 
ment to that which is adopted ; the latter is gratified, 
the former feels injured. One has gained what ti[ie other 
has lost ; but the public, the world, even in a religious 
point of view, has gained little — ^perhaps nothing — it 
may have suffered. It is doubtless better, for the most 
part, that accessions to the best and most useful forms 
of Christianity should be made from those, who have 
not attached themselves anywhere. All such increase 
is a positive gain to the body of Christians, and to so- 
ciety. In this way the true church of God may ulti- 
mately, and without violence — without disturbance even 
among the different sects who claim to 4>e right — absorb 
the world. 
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It is not very natural— ^nor can I whti my present 
views feel that it is very desirable— for firequent trans- 
fers to be made from one section or pale of the Christian 
ctomunity to another, for any other reasoai than the 
imperative demands of conscience. Thto it is suitable, 
and if credited, wiU not in any case be dishonourable, 
nor injurious to the general interests of religion, except 
in peculiar circumstances. 

The transfer of lay members of Christian societies 
from one to another, is comparatively of less importance* 
though not without influence. But when ministers 
change their relation, their conspicuous standing before 
the public makes an impression. The public is in some 
measure and for a moment startled. It is undoubtedly a 
responsible step, and ought to have good and strong rea- 
sons to support it. 

I frankly confess, that, had not my pastoral relation 
been providentially broken up, and motives led me abroad, 
it is very likely I should not have been shaken or dis- 
turbed on this question. It is true, indeed, that the 
same events in ^e United States, which were the im- 
mediate occasion of challenging my attention to this 
subject, would necessarily have come before me. But 
I could not have viewed them in the same light ; I could 
not have been surprised bj them ; it is possible, that in 
company with scores and hundreds of my ministerial 
brethren, I might have fallen into the same current, and. 
sympathized with those transactions and occurrences, 
which are now rather painful, than agreeable to contem- 
plate. 

But at the very moment when these events were in 
the incipient stage of their career, or before their proper 
character had been developed, I was removed to a dis- 
tant position — to London. Before I had been there nine 
months, I became the expounder and advocate of Amer- 
ican revivals of religion before the British public— a 
very presumptuous office, as some perhaps might think. 
!put I was led into it, first, by yielding to special and 
earnest solicitations to preach on the subject ; and next, 
by complying with similar requests to give the substance 
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of those lectures to the public. But it was roTivals of 
the original, type, which I advocated ; leviTals^ in the 
midst of which, when a child, my own heart had been 
touched with the power, and kindled mth the affectioris 
of religion ; revivals, where the pastors were the sober 
guides of inquiring minds, praying with and for them ; 
where reason and judgment were never shocked, but 
enlightened and left upon the seat of their influence, 
while conscience was probed and challenged to the per- 
formance of its appropriate office ; revivals, of a charac- 
ter to be remembered with respect, but now, I feary 
seldom witnessed, by reason of a spurious and unhappy 
leaven, so widely diffused over the land, which, in all 
religious excitements, prompts and too often succeeds in 
introducing extravagant and disastrous measures. My 
faith in revivals was strong ; for I had grown up, and 
laboured as a minister, in the midst of them ; and with- 
out anticipating the unhappy results of the application 
of new and extreme measures to public religious ex- 
citements, I of course ventured upon ground, which in 
present light I should have tvodden vdth m.ore reserve 
and caution. 

When I returned to this country in the spring of 1835, 
I had not been here long before I discovered that Amer- 
ica was another world than that, which I had left behind 
me in IS^U Of coursd I mean jmncipally in a reli- 
gious point of view ; I might add in some others — 'in 
part gratifying, in part painful. But at present I have 
only to do with the religious features and aspects of the 
country. 

When T had concluded to go abroad in 1831, being 
one day in conversation with a ministerial brother on the 
advantages and disadvantages of foreign travel, he inti- 
mated, as a common impression, << that it is prejudicial 
to the piety and Christian character of our ministers to 
visit England and the Continent. Indeed," said he, <' it 
sometimes spoils them/' I confess I was a little mor- 
tified at the expression of an opinion, which seemed to 
me 80 much Ae offspring of a narrow and weak mind. 
As if Ood and his grace are not the same eve r yw her e ; 
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as if the increase of knowledge could be purchased only 
at the expense of virtue ; and therefore ignorance is the 
safest! I had been home but a few days before I 
heard a Reverend gentleman^ confess to the presiding 
officer of one of our Anniversaries at New- York, in his 
speech on the platform, " Sir, I have been guilty of the 
sin of going abroad !" The admonition served upon me 
four years previous was very naturally suggested by this 
confession. 

Be this as it may, a righteous imputation or an un- 
worthy prejudice — and if a prejudice, not very honoura- 
ble to our counjtry— *it is doubtless true, that foreign traveL 
enlarges the scope of one's vision, and' gives him new 
views of men and things. Whatever may be the gen- 
eral fact, it can be owing only to a defect of virtue in 
him, if it does not fit him for a better and more usefui 
sphere at home, whenever he shall return to iU If he is 
a statesman, he ought to be a wiser and better states- 
man ; and if he is a patriot, there is little doubt that he 
will be so. If he is a literary and scientific man, it 
ought to inspire him to greater diligence in his pursuits ; 
and it can scarcely fail to have such an influence. If 
he is an artist, let who will laud the inspirations and suf- 
ficiency of a self-taught genius, a visit to the princi- 
pal capitals of Eutope is indispensable to his highest 
possible attainments. If he is a Christian, or a Chris- 
tian minister, I see no necessary reason in experience, 
or within the range of my observation, why, with the 
world before him, with his Bible in his portmanteau, with 
the ocean or the land, town or country, as his place of 
prayer, his Christian graces should not be improved and 
invigorated, with the increased advantages of that en* 
largedness of mind, which a knowledge of the world, 
seeing it as it is, affords him. He ought to have a 
higher ahd a stronger character, and be better qualified 
for influence and doing good, wherever he may be. 

If, however, it be assumed that the model of Christian 
and ministerial character, intellectual and moral, which 
is the unavoidable doom of the narrowest possible sphere 
of action and bbservationy is of course and always the 
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htmft ; and that a proportionate detetioration of chamctef 
k the necessary consequence of every degree of exten- 
•ion given to that sphere, other things being equal* 
why, then, there is no more to be said, inasmuch as an 
admitted axiom cannot be contested. 

With regard to myself, I confess, that one of two 
tilings must have been true on my return to my native 
land— either that the very civil and courteous augury 
of my friend and brother had come to pass in my own 
person, viz. tiutt ** going abroad had spoiled me," or else 
my country was spoiled. I do not mean, however, that 
my country was spoiled in everything, nor wholly spoiled 
in that particular to which I allude. But I do mean* 
that the Presbyterian and Congregational denomina* 
tions of Christians, to which I had ever been attached, 
and in which I felt the deepest interest, seemed to me, 
to -a very great extent, lying under the blighting desol«i^ 
tion of the new and exttavagant measures, by vHiich re* 
ligious excitements had been attempted and managed on 
the one hand, and of endlestf and bitter thedo^cal con- 
troversy on the other. I will not say, that I was shocked, 
because it came befon me gradually ; I was partly pre- 
pared for it by what I had heard ; yet I had not con* 
ceived the extent of the evil. 

It was impossible I should not pause over this mel* 
ancholy picture, as I approached it, and was about to 
come in contact with it. I had been providentially and 
for a time eradicated firom American society, and had- 
returned to plant myself again in its bosom. And it was 
the Christian ministry, in which I wished and felt it my 
duty to be engaged. Bqt almost the entire mass of the 
body of Christians to which I belonged, was pervaded 
with one or the other of two great evils, and their cog- 
nate ramifications — to me evils — from which my taste, 
my habits, my feelings, my whole soul rovolted : extrav- 
agance and controversy. It seoned as if I was indeed 
** spoiled" for enjcmnent or usefulness in that connexion. 
For the fimt time m my Ii£9, driven by the oonsideralaons 
of these great and afflicting results staring me in the 
faee, I began to ^Mition ika expediency and adequacy 
3 B 
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of that system of church organization, winch had not 
kept out these eyils, and apparently could neither rem- 
edy nor abate them. 

It is singular, and singularly true; how inconyeniences, 
difSculties, and embarrassments, inherent in a system, 
and necessarily growing out of it, may be borne for years, 
perhaps through life, and the cause not be, apparent to 
those who suffer these disadvantages. They are set 
down as eyils of the human condition — ^the lot of man — 
of which all must have their portion in some shape. 

So had I always been accustomed to view the evils 
of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism-— for it cannot 
be denied that there are some, and not a few, of a grave 
character, in each of these systems. The moment that 
my attention was challenged to the defects of these sys- 
tems, as separate wholes, in view of the present state 
and prospects of religion in our country, it was natural 
and unavoidable for the mind to recur to past experience. 
All that I had observed, enjoyed, suffered, as a member 
of the Presbyterian community, and in the experience 
of a Presbyterian clergjrman for many years, came un- 
der review in each particular item for a purpose to me 
entirely new : it was to prove the system — and so far 
as I was able, to do it in the light of compsurison. It is 
true, I had experience on one side, and little else on the 
other but theoTy and observation. So far, indeed, as 
the forms of public worship are concerned, I had be- 
come quite' used to them in England ; my prejudices 
against them, so far as I had any, and which were never 
strong, had been principally subdued. To these forms I 
could easily be reconciled ; nay, I had discovered in them 
many comparative advantages ; had enjoyed much satis- 
faction in the use of them ; had even attained to no in- 
considerable degree of complacency in them ; and in this 
particular, was nearly " spoiled.'* 

The abuses and enormities of the English church es- 
tablishment my eyes were open to : I had seen and felt 
tiiem ; had sympathized with those who are oppressed by 
them ; but my own good sense, what httle I have, as I 
think will be the case with every sober man, had distio- 
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gttiflhed between Episcopacy and this accident — between 
its<ewn proper organization and this adventitious alliance 
— between its forms of worship and its political connex- 
ion with the state in Great Britain. This relation, in 
my view, is not na^ral, but unnatural, and no less unfor- 
tunate ; and although^ in the estimation of the world, this 
Ibrm of Christianity is vitiated, and necessarily suffers 
on that account, sober, reflecting, and sensible mindfl 
will discriminate. 

Late, and in many respects inconvenient, as it migbt 
eeem for me to agitate this question, I felt that, in the 
existing circumstances of our country and of the world, 
it should be viewed as a great public question. Inde- 
pendent of its claims as binding on the conscience, or at 
least as more satisfactory^ I first came to its considera- 
tion in the iigkt of expediency. Formerly — and I know 
not that my confidence had been materially ehaken, cer- 
tainly not so much so as to induce me to entertain the 
idea of change — I had thought that Presbyterianism was 
the best organization. But when I returned from abroad 
after an absence of four years, a period most prolific in 
rapid, important, and momentous developments of Ameri- 
tcan society, political and religions, and standing in all the 
additional light of a distant point of observation, It can* 
not be a subject of wonder, it was natural, unavoidable, 
that these new, and in many respects painful events, 
transpiring in the experiment and history of the Presby- 
terian church, should bring my mind to a pause, as I ap- 
proached and felt myself coming in contact with the 
reality. Everybody felt and acknowledge^, that it was 
bad, unhappy, and threatened to be ruinous. 

Of course, if nothing had suggested a re-examination 
of the principles of Presbyterianism, or shaken my con- 
fidence in them, as compared with the principles and 
operation of another system, these occurrences, viewed 
only in the light of misfortunes, should have bound me 
stronger to my former connexion, and resolved me in 
company with my brethren to redeem it or die with it. 
It would be unmanly, pusillanimous, to desert a good 
cause merely because it is in dificulty. But ijx the p^se 

b9 
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of the leading Christian and Piotettantseetsof our eoitii> 
try and of the world, they axe all interested in the aama 
great cause ; they acknowledge each other as brethren^ 
although they api>ear under separate standards. It is 
oj^onal with every Christian to resolve in his own con- 
science what denomination he will attach himself to, and 
no other has a right to complain of his choice. In the 
exercise of the same prerogative he may transfer his re- 
lation from one to another : he does not desert the cause ; 
be only moves and acts in a dififerent corps of the same 
catholic host. 

Of late years, especially since I hanre be^i abroad, I 
have been led to an examination of different systems of 
society, civil and religious, and to a consideration of their 
comparative merits. Had I remained a pastor in one 
place, it would have been impossible for me to make 
that comparison of Fresbyterianism with other systems^ 
which, coming as I did from a distant position, it wa» 
equally impossible for me not to make, especially in 
view of the facts whidi suggested it ; and having got 
upon this inquiry, the practical operaticm of Presbyterian- 
ism in all its parts and as a whole, as it lay before ma 
in the experience of many years, came at once and una- 
voidably under review. I had se^i it in all its fcnrms^ 
and in the practical operation of all its principles, in a 
pastoral life of ten years, and from the lowest to the 
highest court, comprehending the powers and practice 
of the church Session^ of Presbytery, of Synods and of 
the General Assembly. I was intimately concerned in 
the revision of the statutes of the Presbyterian churcht 
as a member of the General Assembly for two jrears, 
while that business v^as in hand. I have sat as mod- 
erator of different courts employed in public investiga- 
tions and trials under these laws, in all, many weeks, 
not to say months, and in some instances several da^a 
in succession. 

Of course, all Presbyterians consider the business of 
these courts, from the lowest to the highest, necessary, 
iad so have I been accustomed to consider them. But 
I think I may safely appeal to the experience of every 
Presbyterian clergyman^ that for the most part the busi- 
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Mftft of these courts is tmedifyiog, uncomfortable — and 
Bone more so than that of^the General Assembly. Nor is 
it the experience of one particular year, as being attributa^ 
ble to adventitious circumstances, but of year after yeart 
and it aggravates with the advance of years. As if a 
church were a civil, and not a spihtuid polity, it has 
seemed to me, that the principle of governing by the 
letter of the law has too much superseded a moral in- 
fluence. Although professional counsel is prohibited, a 
lawyer seems as necessary to manage a case of (discipline, 
and carry it through the different courts of the Presbjrte- 
nan church, as in criminal processes before civil tribu- 
nals. It would doubtless be a great saving of time and 
of bad feeling, if lawyers were admitted, and no others 
were allowed to make an argument, or have to da 
with ^stimony, except as jurors. I have known a case 
of discipline, in the trial of which I sat as moderator, in 
the two lower courts, in all between two and three weeks, 
which went up to the General Assembly a third time, on 
account of some little informality of proceeding, having 
been twice remanded, burdening the records of every 
court, and occupying much of their precious time in each 
hearing, but which was after ,all so plain, that the wags 
of the town where the offender lived, and not without 
reason, sent me a message, as moderator of Presbytery, 

^Rging that we would not turn Mr. out of the 

church into the world, for the world were afraid to have 
him in it ! I mention it merely to show how law has^ 
become a sad evil in the Presbyterian church. In my 
experience I have ever found it to be so ; and yet, in 
the maintenancer of the system, there seems to be no 
remedy. A case of discipline, originating in a private 
quarrel, which might be decided by the voice of a pastor 
with an hour's consideration, with justice to the parties 
and to the satisfaction of the public, is liable to annoy 
and vex the whole Presbyterian church of the United 
States for a succession of years, merely because there 
is so much law. 

There is anotlMr obie and application of law, assumed 
3» 
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to be.pB^r and expedient in •the Presbyterian churchy 
which seems at this moment to threaten its existence. I 
' mean the guarding of the creed to all the nicety of its 
minute^ grammatical, and verbal distinctions. Nothing, 
as it seems to me, can be a greater abuse of creeds, and 
of Christiati associations under their forms, than that any 
brother shall be deemed competent to call another to ac- 
count, and, by forcing his public trial, subject him to 
censure, merely because he may happen to think a little 
differently on some one point of doctrine ; or because^ 
though he professes to hold the doctrine, he may explain 
it in a different way. Nothing is more evident than that 
a common creed, branching out into numerous and minute 
specifications, can never be held, on this principle, even 
by any two minds, not to say a thousand, or many 
thousands.; because no two minds can be found so, con* 
stituted and so trained as to think so exactly alike. If 
subscription to religious creeds, in their common formsf 
be understood to go farther than to profess — ^This is in 
general a satisfactory expression of my views, and I can 
cheerfully associate and act with those who hold these 
doctrines — or something like this — ^I know not how creeds 
can ever, in good conscience, be made use of by large 
associations of Christians. I will venture to say, that 
no sect of Christians, as a body, ever yet came nearer 
than this in their belief, as a matter of fact ; nor can I 
conceive it possible, while the human mind remains the 
same. 

He that attempts to bring any two minds to a perfect 
^ agreement in the nicest grammatical, verbal, and philo* 

\ sophical construction, and in every specific item of an 

ordinary religious creed, ought to have the power of 
working miracles ; for it would be a miracle* How much 
more to bring three minds to such an agreement, or teui 
or a hundred, or a thousand 1 It is setting up a rutoi 
Which must necessarily prevent ail associations of Chris- 
tians ;. and which, if enforced, will as certainly dissolve 
any association, that does exist. And yet, if I do not 
siistake, this is virtually the rqle, the principle of asso- 
Mtioii, which has <b>m tiie baginning beta asserted in 
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tii0 Presbyterian church ; which has been gainiiig;«sceiid4 
ency ; which has recently been sanctioned by the Synod 
of Philadelphia; which is now pending before the Oen- 
eral Assembly ; and which, as might have been expected^ 
has greatly disturbed the peace, and threatens to bring 
the entire fabric of that great denomination, if not to the 
ground, in all probability to a schism. 

These, as they have long appeared to me, are certainly 
great and material defects-^faults — ^in the constitution 
and practice of the Presbyterijin church. I have sub* 
mitted to them of necessity, because I had never till re- 
cently entertained the thought of alienating myself from 
that connexion* I need not say, that they are features 
directly opposed to the character of the Episcopal church ; 
and therefore, in these particulars, I have a decided pref- 
erence to. the latter. I have attained to the full convic- 
tion, that the episcopal system, in contradistinction from 
these elements of organization and from these practices, 
is altogether best. 

But there are other things, appertaining to the pastoral 
office, prerogatives, relation, and practice, which have 
also come under my consideration, in my review of this 
great subject, having once engaged in it under the influ- 
ence of misgivings, as to the expediency of maintaining 
my former conneuon. Under this head the ground is 
nearly or quite common, excepting only some difference 
in form, between Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
In church organization, or polity, it is known, that these 
two denominations differ materially, not to say, radically* 
Of course, the faults I have just noticed, growing princi- 
pally out of the forms and operation of ecclesiastical 
polity^ Jurisdiction, and control, are, for the most part, 
wanting in the history of Congregationalism. , It must be 
confessed, that Congregationalists are not embarrassed 
with an excess of law — ^with a uniform, received, and 
established code, fonned into a book of statutes — ^enforced 
verbatim et literatim by a supervision from which there 
is no escape — and on principles not unlike the adminis- 
tration of civil courts. They have, indeed, their. PlaU 



fonns — but they stand as platfonaS) so far as they ar0 
used^ — so far as the feel have not stepped, or slid o£f ;, 
but they are not brought up in the array of judicial au- 
thority to compel adherence in every item, or to exclude 
from conununion. They are indeed quoted by the learned 
as precedent — as authority worthy of respect — and they 
are held in respect, so far as they have not been laid out 
of sight and forgotten. Theological teachers and other 
influential divines, who wield a sway over public opinion^ 
have raised a controversy in New-England, as is well 
known, based on nice distinctions, of the same t3rpe with 
that, which at present agitates the Presbyterian church ; 
and wanting only the power to enforce discipline on the 
points in question, the disputes are characterized by a 
zeal scarcely less ardent, than the warmth and determina- 
tion of their brethren at thei South. The Congregation- 
alists at the East, as seems to me, are as much wanting 
in common standards, Uberally maintained, a^ Presby- 
terians are removed to the other extreme of creeds in 
form, most rigidly supported and minutely enforced. The 
former contend without a conventional rule ; the latter 
stand upon the rule, let what will come of the spirit. I 
pretend not to determine which is more in the right theo- 
logically — or perhaps I should say^ philosophically, for a 
great deal of the difference is merely philosophical — but 
both are in the wrong practically, first, in having too 
much, or too little, of a common creed and of law ; next, 
in making too much, or too little of them ; and lastly, in 
their modes of treatment in relation to supposed and 
declared evils. Truth, safety, and edification lie mid- 
way between the two. 

But, to the subject suggested in the opening of the last 
patagKaph-^the pastoral office, prerogativesr&c. In this 
capacity I have had ten years experience in the Presby- 
terian connexion, having filled it during that period in 
forth ; have supplied congregations an additional time of 
two or three years ; was educated a Congregatiunalist, 
and have officiated as a clergyman in that way several 
transient periods. I am, perhaps, as well acquainted 
with one, as with the other, and do not perceive, that the 
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pastoral relation and prerogatives vary much between th# 
two, if we except the form. The Presbyterian pastor 
has a Session of ruling Elders, associated with him for ^ 
advice and pastoral government, each one of whom .ha) 
an equal votee with the pastor, except that the latter is 
ex (^cio moderator. In Congregational churches, offi- 
cers called Deacons, and sometimes a Standing Com-* 
mittee are the associate council with the pastor, and have 
an influence nearly or quite tantamount with that of the 
Presbyterian Session of Elders ; but this influence is nor 
so uniform, or so well defined, a^d depends more upon 
adventitious circufitetances. It is rather the influence 
of men than of office ; and I have known it to be carried 
far beyond that, which is ordinarily assumed by a Session. 

The grand objection, which I have to make to these 
systems, so nearly aUke, as ordinarily found in practice, 
is, that the pastoral office is robbed of its primitive, 
legitimate, essential, reasonable influence. If any should 
refuse to concede to me what is impUed in the vfoi^ prim- 
itive^ I will not here insist upon it, although I think so. 
Or if legitimate is objected to, let that go, rather than 
raise a discussion, for which I have no space ; only 1 
would not be understood as conceding to an opponent the 
argument that might be based upon these terms. I dis- 
pense with them simply on the ground that it is an his* 
torical arguAient, which, for my present purpose, would 
cost more than it is woith. I purposely avoid all learned 
research, and design to rely upon obfious, generally ad- 
mitted, practical principles — ^principles tested by the com- 
mon operations and developments of society. Say, then, 
that these systems rob the pastoral office of its euerUiai 
and reasanMe influence. . 

It may happen, now and then, that a Presbyteriam or 
Congregational pastor is too much of a man, not to ac- 
quue that influence .essential to his greatest usefulness 
in spite of this intermediate barrier; or it may as often ' 
happen, that a Session, or the deacons, or the committee, 
may be enlightened and reasonable enough to yield a 
proper influence to their pastor, and not embarrass his 
legitimate operations, and thus circumvent and ° impede 
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his usefulness. But it is for things in genenl, that we 
are to view such a question ; it is the common results 
of a system, and not its exceptions, which are to be 
brought to the test of it. 

The^ common talk and known confessions of Presby- 
terian and Congregational clergymen throughout the 
country, on this point, especially in their own circles, 
with which I am too well acquainted to be an incompe- 
tent witness, places the matter beyond a question, so far 
as their own experience and their sense of it may be 
taken in evidence. These associates in the pastoral 
office — for such is virtually their standing — ^generally 
claim to be wise in counsel, and they claim to have their 
share. Of the work, of course they ^ nothing. They 
may be honest and good men, and very pious ; but in 
most churches they are men of little intellectual culture ; 
and the less they have, the more confident and unbending 
are they in their opinions. If a minister travels an inch 
beyond the circle of their vision in theology, or startles 
them with a new idea in his interpretation of Scripture, 
it is not unlikely that their suspicions of his orthodoxy 
will be awakened. If he does anything out the common 
course, he is an innovator. If, from the multiplicity of 
his cares and engagements, he is now and then obliged 
to preach an old sermon, or exchange more than is agree- 
able, or does not visit so much as might be expected, he 
is lazy. For these and for other delinquencies, as ad- 
judged by these associates, it becomes their conscientious 
duty to admonish him. He who is appointed to super- 
vise the flock, is himself supervised. " I have a charge 
to give you," said a deacon to me once, the first time 
and the moment I was introduced to him, after I had 
preached one or two Ssbbaths in the place— and, as it 
happened, it was the first word he said after we shook 
hands — adding, ** I often give ^Sharges to ministers." I 
knew him to be an important man, and the first in tiie 
church ; but as I had nothing at stake there that depended 
on his favour, I could not resist the temptation of reply- 
ing to him in view of his consequential airs, '* You may 
use your discretion, sir, in this particular instance ; but 
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I can tell jo^ that ministers are sometimes oTerchaiged.'* 
However, I did not escape. 

It seems to be a principle in Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches, that the minister must be overlooked 
hf the elders and deacons ; and if he does not quietly 
Sttbmit to their rule his condition will be uncomfortable* 
He may also expect visitations from women to instruct 
him in his duty ; at least, they will contrive to convey to 
him their opinions. It is said of Dr. Bellamy, of Beth- 
lehem, Obnnecticut, who was eminently a peacemaker, 
and was always sent for by all the churches in the coun- 
try around, for a great distance, to settle their difficulties, 
that having just returned from one of these errands, and 
ptlt out his hoarse, anot)ier message of the same kind came 
from another quarter. "And what is the mattert" said 
the doctor, to ^e messenger. ** Why,", said he, " Dea- 
con has — " " Has T — ^that's enough. There 

never is a difficulty in a church but some old deaccm is at 
^e bottom of it." 

Unquestionably, it is proper, wise, and prudent, for 
every minister to watch and consult the popular opinion 
around him, in relation to himself, his preaching, and his 
conduct. But if a minister iff worthy to be the pastor of 
a people, he is also worthy of some confidence, and ought 
to receive deference. In his own proper work he may 
be helped, he may be sustained, but he cannot be in- 
structed by his people ; he cannot, in general, be in- 
structed by the wisest of them. Respectful and kind 
hints, from competent persons, he may receive, and 
should court — he may be profited by them. But if he is 
a man fit for his place, he should receive that honour that 
will leave him scope, and inspire him with courage to 
act a manly part. A Christian pastor can never fulfil his 
office and attain its highest ends, without being free to 
act among his people according to the light of his con- 
science and his best discretion. To have elders and 
deacons to rule over him, is to be a slave — ^is not to be a 
man. The responsibilities, cares, burdens, and labours 
<^ the pastoral office are enough, without being impeded 
and oppressed by such anxieties as these. In the early 
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history of New-England, a non-confonniBt minister, from • 
the old country, is represented to have said, after a little 
experience on this side of the water, ** I left England to 
get rid of my lords, the bishops ; but here I find in their 
place my lords, the brethren and sisters } save me from 
the latter, and let me have the former." 

It has actually happened within a few years last past, 
in New-England, and I believe, in other parts of the 
country, that there has been a system of lay visitation of 
the clergy for the purpose of counselling, admonishing, 
and urging them up to their duty ; and that these self* 
commissioned apostles, two and two, have gone from 
town to town, and from district to district of the country, 
making inquisition at the mouth of common rumour, and 
by such other modes as might be convenient, into the 
conduct and fideUty of clergymen whom they never saw ; 
and having exhausted their means of information, have 
made their way into the closets of their adopted proteges, 
to advise, admonish, pray with and for them, according as 
ihey might need. Having fulfilled their office, they have 
renewed their march, " staff and scrip," in a straight- 
forward way, to the next parish in the assigned round of 
their visitations, to enact the same scene ; and so on, till 
their work was done. 

Of course they were variously received, though for the 
most part, I beUeve they have been treated civilly, and 
their< title to this enterprise not openly disputed. There 
has been an unaccountable submission to things of this 
kind, proving, indeed, that the ministers thus visited, were 
not quite manly enough ; or that a public opinion, author- 
izing these transactions, had obtained too extensive a 
sway in their own connexion, and among their people, to 
be resisted. By many, doubtless, it was regarded as one 
of the hopefiil sjrmptoms of this age of religious experi- 
ment. 

I have heard of one reception of these lay apostles, 
which may not be unworthy of record. One pair of 
them — for they went forth ** two and two," and thus far 
were conformed to Scripture — ^both of them mechanics, 
and one a shoemaker, having abandoned their calling to 
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•Dgage in this enterprise, came upon a subject, who was 
not well disposed to recognise their commission. They 
6egan to talk with him : ** We have come to stir you up." 
"* How is the shoe business in your city ?" said the cler- 
gyman to the shoemaker, who was the speaker. For it 
was a city from which they came. The shoemaker 
looked vacant^ and stared at the question, as if he thought 
it not Tery pertinent to his errand, and after a little 
pause, proceeded in the discharge of his ofike : " We 
have come to give your church a shaking." '* Is the 
market for shoes good I" said the clergyman. Abashed 
at this apparent obliquity, the shoemaker paused again ; 
and again went on in a like manner. To which the cler- 
gyman : — " Your business is at a stand, sir, I presume ; 
I suppose you have nothing to do." And so the dia- 
logue went on : the shoemaker confining himself to his 
duty, and the clergyman talking only of shoes, in varied 
and constantly shifting colloquy, till the perverse and 
wicked pertinacity of the latter discouraged the former ; 
and the shoemaker and his brother took up their hats, to 
*' shake off the dust of their feet," and turn away to a 
more hopeful subject. The clergyman bowed them very 
civilly out of doors, expressing his wish, as they depart- 
ed, that the shoe business might soon revive. Of course, 
these lay apostles, in this instance, were honor-struck ; 
and it cannot be supposed they were much inclined to 
leave their blessing behind them. 

I believe I do not mistake in expressing the conviction^ 
that there are hundreds, not to say diousands, of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational clergy, who will sympathize 
with me thoroughly in these strictures on the encroach- 
ments of the laity upon pastoral prerogative; who groan 
under it ; who feel that it ought to be rebuked and cor- 
rected, but despair of it; and who know that their use- 
fulness is abridged by it to an amount, thatcaiuiot be esti- 
mated. It can hardly be denied, I think, that the preva- 
lence of this spirit has greatly increased within a few 
years, and become a great and alarming evil. This in- 
crease is owing, no doubt, to the influence and new 
practices introduced into the religious worid by a certain 
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class of ministers, who hare lately risen and taken upon 
themselves to rebuke and set down as unfaithfnl all 
other ministers, who do not conform to theii new ways, 
or sustain them in their extravagant career. 

It would be unjust, if it should be supposed, that I 
would claim for the clergy an exemption from responsi- 
bility to public opinion ; that I would desire to see them 
independent of the people ; that I would deny the popu- 
lar right to choose their own pastors, and consequently to 
eject them mediately from their places for any good 
and sufficient reason. And of course this right involves 
the corresponding and essential prerogative of forming 
and expressing their opinion of a pastor in their service. 
But this may be done without encroaching at all upon the 
appropriate pastoral prerogatives. All experience of all 
ages and all countries proves, that a reciprocal depend- 
ance of pastor and people i» most salutary for both par- 
ties and for society. All I claim for the blergy is a 
standing and a respect that shall secure them firom the 
assaults of impertinence, and interpose an effectual bar- 
rier against the rage of licentiousness on the one hand, 
and those sudden sallies of fanaticism on the other, which 
cannot fail to annoy their minds, while undefended, and 
which too often render abortive their best endeavours to 
discharge their duty to the souls of men, by prostrating 
their influence among the p(9ople of their charge. The 
clergy of the United States, of all .denominations, are the 
purest men of their qlass in the world ; they are generally 
pious and faithful men, devoted to their work ; they sel- 
dom ask anything more than the respect' due to their 
office, with a competent maintenance ; and it cannot be 
denied, that these reasonable claims ought to be award- 
ed. Doubtless they will be. Nevertheless, there is a 
leaven extensively diffused through the religious commu- 
nity, that is opposed to them ; and the tendency of which 
is to prostrate the appropriate standing and influence of 
the clergy. I ho^, indeed, and pray, that this leaven 
may soon be ejected, or spend its energies ; though 1 have 
my fears it will be lasting. I am clearly of opinion, that 
it will waste itself sooner by attempting a diversion of 
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tiie public mind under the operation of a religious sys- 
tem, uncongenial, and well-guarded against its influence, 
than by oppugnation ; rather by relying upon the sobriety 
and good sense of the community, than by direct efforts 
at eradication. This spirit is too powerful in this and 
other forms, to be resisted in the ranks where it has at- 
tained such ascendency and influence. Direct opposi- 
tion only invigorates it. But the sober part of the com- 
munity can never — will never fall in with it ; but will 
seek repose, and avail themselves of protection, in some 
form of Christianity, where they can hereafter rest se- 
cure from such invasion. 

There is another serious evil in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational denominations, which has attained to the 
consequence of an active and highly influential element 
in these communities. I refer to the excessive amount 
of labour that is demanded of the clergy, which is under- 
mining their health, and sending scores to their graves 
every year, long before they ought to go there. It is a 
new state of things, it must be acknowledged, and might 
seem hopeful of good, that great labours, and high devo- 
tion to the duties of the Christian ministry in our coun- 
try, will not only be tolerated, but are actually demand- 
ed, and imperatively exacted. At first glance it is a most 
grateful feature. But when the particulars come to be 
inquired into, it will be found, that the mind and health- 
destroying exactions noMf so extensively made on the en- 
ergies of the American clergy, particularly on these two 
classes I am now considering, are attributable, almost 
entirely, to an appetite for certain novelties, which have 
been introduced within a few years, adding greatly to the 
amount of ministerial labour, without augmenting its effi- 
ciency, but rather detracting from it. Sermons and meet- 
ings without end, and in almost endless variety, are ex- 
pected and demanded ; and a proportionate demand is made 
on the intellect, resources, and physical energies of the 
preacher. He must be as much more interesting in his 
exercises and exhibitions, as the increased multiplicity 
of pttbHc religious occasions tend to pall on the appetite 
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of hearen. Protracted meetings from day to day, and 
often from week to week, are making demands upon min- 
isters, which no human power can sustain ; and where 
these arc dispensed with it is often necessary to intro- 
I duce something tantamount, in other forms, to satisfy the 

suggestions and wishes of persons, so influential, as to 
render it imprudent not to attempt to gratify them. In 
the soberest congregations, throughout nearly all parts of ' 
the land, these importunate, and, without unkindness, I 
am disposed to add, morbid minds, are to be found—often 
in considerable numbers. Almost everywhere, in order 
to maintain their ground, and satisfy the taste of the 
times, labours are demanded of ministers in these two 
denominations, enough to kill any man in a short period. 
It is as if Satan had come into the world in the form of 
an angel of light, seeming to be urging on a good work, 
but pushing it so hard as to destroy the labourers by over- 
action. 

The wasting energies — ^the enfeebled, ruined health 
—the frequent premature deaths— the failing of minis- 
. ters in the Presbyterian and Congregational connexions ^ 

from these causes, all over the country, almost as soon i 

as they have begun to work — all which is too manifest 
not to be seen, which everybody feels that takes any in- 
terest in this subject, — are principally and with few ex- 
ceptions owing to the unnecessary, exorbitant demands 
on their intellectual powers, their moral and physical * 
energies. And the worst of it is, we not only have no 
indemnification for this amazing, immense sacrifice, by a 
real improvement of the state of religion, but the public 
mind on this subject is vitiated ; an unnatural appetite 
for spurious excitements, all tending to fanaticism, and 
not a little of it the essence of fanaticism, is created 
and nourished. The interests of religion in the land are 
actually thrown backward. It is a fever, a disease 
which nothing but time, pains, and a change of system 
can cure. A great body of the most talented, best ed- 
ucated, most zealous, most pious, and purest Christian 
ministers in the country — not to disparage any others— 
• body which in all respects will bear an lulvaatageooa 
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eDmparison with any of their class in the world, is 
threatened to be enerrated, to become sickly, to have 
their minds wasted and their Uyes sacrificed, out of sea- 
son, and with real loss to the public, by the very means 
viiiich prostrates them, even though we should leave out 
of the reckoning the premature end to which they are 
brought. This spectacle, at this moment before the 
eyes of the wide community, is enough to fill the mind 
of an enlightened Christian with dismay. I have my- 
self been thrown ten years out of the stated use jo( the 
ministry by this very cause, and may therefore be entitled 
to feel and to speak on the subject. And when I see 
my brethren fallen and falling around me, like the slain 
in battle, the plains of our land literally covered with 
these unfortunate victims, I am constrained to express a 
most earnest desire, that some adequate remedy may be 
applied. 

As a people we have been too fond of novelties ; 
flushed with apparent, transient success, we have given 
reins to rash experiment ; and the excesses and extrava- 
gances into which large portions of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational bodies have been pushed by ruthless 
hands, have thrown the air of sobriety over the modes 
of operation usually practised by one of the largest de- 
nominations of our fellow Christians, which twenty years 
ago we in our wisdom were accustomed to regard in the 
light of extravagance, not to say fanaticism. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the Methodists — ^whom I name only with 
respect — ^have in their uniform career been left far behind 
in all those things, which formerly were looked upon in 
^em as great excess. Our only remedy now is to allow 
fanaticism to burn out its own fires by letting it alone ; 
the fuel cannot always last ; and to rely upon the good 
tense and sobriety of the community in a course of inde- 
pendent operations. 

It is but a little while since I visited an insane hos- 
pital, and wandered through its cells and more public i 
rooms. I was sti^ck with the predominsnce of religious J 
ttanMu Those most annoying to me, as a visitcgr, and who ; 
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talked the most, and would follow us as far as peniiitted« 
were of this class. They were generally innocent ; but 
the utterance of their wild vagaries, all connected with 
religion, was melancholy — affecting. When I went into 
the male department, and mingled with a large group of 
the patients in one room, to some of whom I was form- 
ally introduced by the keeper, what was my astonishmeqt 
on meeting there a former ministerial brother and inti- 
mate associate ! He was once a settled clergyman in 
my own neighbourhood, highly respected for his talents, 
and esteemed for his exemplary Christian virtues; he 
had many times occupied my pulpit, and been a guest at 
my house ; I had respected and loved him. The mo- 
ment his eye caught mine he turned away. I called him 
by name, offered my hand, which he accepted only 
because he could not well avoid it. He was inclined 
to be taciturn. At my request he took a chair, and I 
seated myself by his side to talk with him. His pride 
was evidently touched, when, after a separation of years, 
our former intimacy rushed upon his mind, he found him- 
self in my presence, and the tenant of such a place. He 
wept ; and the tear that rolled down his cheek under an 
effort to suppress his emotions — as I readily apprehended 
the cause from his manner-*-suddenly roused my own 
sympathies, and I found myself overtaken by the same 
weakness. And we who, in former and brighter days— 
to him brighter — had rejoiced and prayed together, here, 
in this prisonhouse of maniacs, himself a maniac, wept 
together. 

I asked him abotit his family. He shook his head, 
and replied, ^ I don't know." He had a book in his 
hand, kept his eyes upon it, and continued fumbling ite 
pages. But as I had inquired about his family, he thought 
he must ask about mkie, and did so. I said^ ^ I have 
none ; you know my wife is dead." ^ Oh, yes," sai4 
he ; " but I thought you might have married again." 
He was reluctant, however, to engage in conversation, 
and I could get but little out of him. Had I not found 
him in that place, nor known anything of his history,-! 
d9 not think that his deportment^ as a stranger, would 
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have impTesied me that he was deranged^ but only disin- 
clined to conversation. 

I learned, uppn inquiry, that he had been there some 
Ihree or four years ; that his mind had been upset in 
consequence of haying engaged with excessive zeal in 
the teligious, excitements, which have lately character- 
ized our country, especially in protracted meetings ; that 
towards the close of his public career, his zeal and labouss 
were so extraordinary, as to have procured for ' him in 
many- minds the reputation of a prophet ; that at las^ he 
run completely wild, and was brought to this place a 
perfect maniac ; that for the fir^t two or three years of 
his confinement he was innocent towards others, but made 
himself a most offensive and loathsome being, and was 
shockingly profane and blasphemous; but for the last 
six months had been gradually developing symptoms of 
returning sanity. **I really heUeve," said the keeper to 
me, ^ from his deportment towards you, that if it were in 
your power to visit him, he would soon be well. Can 
you not do so 1 and I will bring him out when you come, 
and give him the best chance.*' It was painful to me, that 
my engagements forbade a compliance with these benevo- 
lent suggestions, and yielding to this appeal. I left the 
hospital under the dominion of overwhelming and inde- 
scribable emotions. And is this, thought I, one of the 
consequences of the fanaticism, that has been raging in 
my native land ? 

This unexpected occurrence has induced me to em- 
brace all convenient opportunities of inquiring into the 
different species of mania, which prevail in our insane 
hospitals. From personal observation, except in the 
scene just described, I can say little ^ but I am so credi- 
bly informed as for the present to rest under the convic- 
tion, that religious mania is greatly the prevalent species 
in the land ; and a Christian gentleman of the highest 
lespectabihty, intimately conversant with this subject, 
has told me that it comprehends a numerous class. I 
leel inclined to give much credence to this atatementf 
from the recent religious history of our country, and from 
the known suscep^bilities pf our nature under thos^ - 
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Btartling and astounding shocks, which are constantly 
invented, artfully and habitually applied, under all the 
power of sympathy and of a studied, enthusiastic elocu- 
tion, by a large class of preachers among us. To startle 
and to shock is their great secret — their power. 

Religion is a dread and awful theme in itself. That 
is, as all must concede, there are revealed tzuths belong- 
ing to this category. To invest these truths with terrors 
that do not belong to them, by bringing them out in dis- 
torted shapes and unnatural forms ; to surprise a tender 
and unfortified mind by one of awful import, without 
exhibiting the corresponding relief which ^ Christianity 
has provided ; to frighten^ shock, and paralyze the mind 
with alternations and scenes of horror, carefully conceal- 
ing the ground of encouragement and hope, till reason is 
shaken and hurled from its throne, for the sake^of gaining 
a convert, and in making a convert, to make a maniac — 
as doubtless sometimes occurs under this mode of preach- 
ing, for we have the proof of it — ^involves a feaxfu) 
responsibility. I have just heard of an interesting girl 
thus driven to distraction, in the city of New- York, al 
the tender age of fourteen, by being approached by th» 
preacher after a sermon of this kind, widi a secretary by 
his side, with a bo6k and pen in his hand, to take down 
the ncunes and answers of those who by invitation re- 
mained to be conversed with. Haying taken her name^ 
the preacher asked, "Are you for God, or the devil?" 
Being overcome, her head depressed and in tears, she 
made no reply. " Put her down, then, in the devil's 
book !'' said the preacher to his secretary. From that 
time the poor girl became insane; and in her sim- 
pUcity and innocence has been accustomed to tell the 
story of her misfortune ! 

How far the opinion I have lately heard reiterated, of 
the existence of a multiplicity, of cases of religious ma- 
nia, originating in this manner, may be owing to an 
odium, naturally produced even by a few such instances— 
or whether facts of this kind have not yet been long 
enough before the public to create such an odium, I can* 
not pretend to say. That they are calculated to do in- 
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jury to Ae can^ of reMgion, when Tiewed as the result 
of such a system, is sufficiently evident. I have lately 
seen some notices of a professedly philosophical work, 
written by a gentleman of the medical profession, 
analysing, as I suppose, the operation, and discoursing 
on the results of these and other religious extravagances, 
and of reUgion generally ; and favouring, as seems to be 
understood, the principles of deism. I have not read the 
book, and probably shall not, as I can easily conceive 
what is probably the substance of it ; nor am I surprised 
at its production. A philosophical and skeptical mindt 
that is in the temper of its .constitution oblique and un* 
generous enough to fonn a judgment of Christianity from 
tiiese extravagant and fanatical exhibitions, could easily, 
with such data, and confining investigation to this limited 
field, construct an argument, tending to show, that the ef- 
fects of religion on the mind and general health are bad ; 
and such, we are given to understand, is the argument 
of this book. Extremes beget extremes ; and the late 
history of religion in our land is exactly calculated to 
produce such a book as this. The superstitions and enor* 
mities of the Roman Catholic church gave birth to what 
is commonly called French infidelity. The fanaticism 
of our country, if it should extend itself widely, and pre- 
vail long, would not probably create an infidelity so 
fierce, because it is not imposed by authority ; but it 
would bring religion into general contempt. 

There is yet one other objection I feel to the economy 
and practice of Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
^-an objection which has been gaining strength in my 
mind with the increase of' years : I mean the mode of ad^ 
mission to full communion. 

I am aware there is not a perfect uniformity, either in 
one or the other of these large denominations. In both, 
however, the terms and mode generally prevalent are 
nearly as follows : In the first place, it is expected of a 
candidate, that he shall be able to make profession of a 
hope, that he has been bom again-— regenerated by the 
Spirit of €k>d. This is a primary condition, and very 
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, |icoperly so^if we except the tnode of ezaminattoii and, 
profession most in use. In the practice of nearly or 
quite all the churches, with which I have been acquaint- 
ed, amounting to some hundreds, and scattered over the 
face of the land, in town and country, the candidate ap- 
pears before the pastor and his session of elders, or dea^ 
c6n£i, or committee-men, as the case may he ; and the 
first point of examination is to ascertain whether he is a 
child of God by regeneration. It is generally supposed, 
that this fact must be known to the subject by some, re- 
markable states of mind, such as religious awakening and 
anxiety on account of sin ; being led on from one stage 
of conviction to another by the Spirit of God, iu the light 
of his truth, of which the individual must have been sen- 
sible ; that the time of the new birth is especially memo- 
rable in the experience of the subject, on account of the 
greatness of the change, from anxiety to peace, from 
doubt to hope, from fear to confidence, from the unhappi- 
ness of unbelief to the joys of faith, from convictions of 
sin to a sense of forgiveness, from terrors of law and 
of eternal justice to a persuasion of deliverance from that 
state and to vivid and clear expectations of a heavenly 
inheritance, from actual condemnation in sin to actusil 
justification by faith, &c, &c. It is supposed that the 
candidate can give a minute history of all these states of 
mind, as well as of his former unbelief and carelessness ; 
and it is ordinarily expected. If his present life is ex- 
emplary, and consistent with a public profession of reli- 
gion, though he cannot recollect such^ remarkable events 
in his own history, in whole or in particular, he is ordi- 
narily approved and accepted ; though some pastors, with 
their sessions, are very strict on this point, and assume, 
that the time, place, and circumstances of the new birth 
must have been manifest to the subject. This examina- 
tion is more or less public, often before the whole church, 
any member of which is entitled to question the candi- 
date ; it being assumed, that the church is a society in 
close and intimate fellowship, and that every member has 
a right to be satisfied with the character and belief of ev 
arjr other member. They are supposod to be acquainted 
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o^ to have the right of acquaintance, in all e^ch other's 
feelings and views as Christians ; and this acquaintance- . 
ship is earnestly recommended. 

Having been satisfied on the great point of the n6w 
birth, the candidate is then examined particularly as to 
his knowledge and beUef in all the articles of the creed. 
Under this head I have always noticed, that the lay offi- 
cers, and some other members, are disposed to be very 
particular ; especially on those points which they deem 
most essential to or^odoxy, or which with them are fa- 
vourite poinu ; and it is remarkable how they select 
those, which are most difficult of apprehension, and which 
have most embarrassed the minds of learned theologians 
-T-as if children, youth, and other ignorant persons — ^ig- 
norant in theology-^H^ould be expected to make an intel- 
ligent profession on the highest and most abstruse points 
of Christian doctrine ! Or as if these examiners them- 
selves were perfectly at home in such a field ! 

The candidate being approved, as a the/flogian, the 
next step is being pubUcly propounded on the Sabbath, 
from the pulpit, before the whole congregation of the 
people, to stand on a limited probation, whether any ob- 
jections shall be made. If no objections are thrown in, 
which is seldom done, the candidates are called out in 
the most conspicuous place before the people usually 
present at public worship, the confession of faith is read 
by the pastor for their assent, article by article, and a 
solemn covenant is entered into, first, between the candi- 
dates and God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and 
next, between the church and cahdldates^^after which 
the pastor publicly inducts them into f\M communion* 
If they had not been baptized in infancy, this ordinance 
is administered immediately before reading the covenant. 
Every church, thus associated, is regarded as an Eccle- 
siastical commonwealth, with its pastor, and session to 
supervise, teach, guide, and govern them ; bound to watdi 
over each other, implying the right and duty of each 
member to have an eye on the conduct of every other, as 
maybe convenient; and from this association no mem- 
ber can be disconhected, except by a regular transfer to aa- 
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Other church ; or by being formallj tried and cut off for 
unworthy conduct ; , or by death. In some parts of the 
country there are slight variations from these terms and 
thisinode of admission ; but the principles of association 
are generally unifonn. 

To this mode I objeef. 1. Because it requires an ex- 
tent of learning, which few persons possess, but who not- 
withstanding may give sufficient evidence of Christian 
character, and of a fitness for admission to the sacra- 
mtflltal ordinances. It is forcing one and the same test 
on all minds, which in the nature of things cannot be 
equal — certainly not in the state of society A common 
test for the moral affections — for the heart — ^is proper ; 
but so high,.so strong a test of mind — of intellect — ^is 
preposterous, when it is considered, that the church of 
Christ must be composed of such a vanety of intellectu- 
al character. 3. I object to it, because, in various forms 
and by public exposure, it brings the feelings of candi- 
dates, which ought rather to be protected, to a painful, un- 
profitable, and injurious trial. The mode of examination 
is of this character ; but more especially the coming out 
required before a public assembly of all the people on the 
Sabbath, and the professions and engagements made in 
tiiat pkce. Few persons, especially delicate females 
and others not accustomed to public gaze, can pass 
through these ordeals, without experiencing most painful 
sensations of a class, from which, one would suppose, 
that very religion they are there required to profess, 
properly and kindly entertained in the hearts of those who 
prescribe and authorize these transactions, ought to save 
them. It is a violence to those proprieties, and to that 
composure of mind, which are desirable, and which ought 
to be maintained ^nd protected in the social state. J am 
aware it is supposed by many, that the religious affec- 
tions, warranting an approach to the Lord's table, ought 
to be strong enough to surmount this painful ordeal ; and 
^hat h is a suitable test of Christian character. But I 
cannot but dissent from such a position, and am free to 
declare, that it seems to me a false and injurious test 
3. I object to it, because I am forced to believe, that 
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Christ and the^memben of his body, the ch«|ioh aniver- 
sal, are connected with and constituted in him only and 
alone through his appointed ministry; and that this mode 
is a constitution, or organization, superadded by man. It 
divides Christians into separate, and in the case of the 
Congregationalists, independent comilionwealths ; where- 
as the true church, in my opinion, is one and uniTersaL 
Every Christian, that has been baptized and publicly re- 
cognised as such by an authorized -ministry, is a member 
in full; and bis membership is constituted solely aoA 
alone trough the ministry; and not by association with 
other members. 4. I object to it, because in all states 
of society, the theory, on which this mode, compiehend- 
ing all its parts from beginning to end, is based, is vicious 
in its apptication. 

It is vicious, because it gives to laymen, under the 
name of elders and deacons, a pastoral supervision and 
authority, for which they are generally incompetent, and 
which always embanasses the proper pastoral pmbgativsy 
rendering it imperfect, inefficient, and often in a great de- 
gree nugatory. A theory, that constitutes lay members 
authoritative examiners of candidates for admission to 
the ordinances, is preposterous, unless they have been ed- 
ucated for the ministry, and are competent to exercise its 
functions. For it may happen, that a candidate shall 
know a thousand times as much as his examiner, and not 
nnfrequently does, except as sensible and well-educated 
men, wishing to connect with the church of Christ, refuse 
to submit themselves to an ordeal so obviously improper. 
Can it reasonably be expected t A pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in London, of the highest respectabiUty for 
his piety and talents, told me, that in the history of his pas- 
toral engagements, he had had many-r-very many hearers, 
who gave the most satisfactory evidence of Christian 
character, and who wished to join his church, but could 
never submit to the mode ; and yet the Churches of this 
denomination in England have &r less formidable obsta- 
cles of this kind than in America. He confessed it was 
a defect in the system, and he could not find fault wish 
these who kept away on that account. He said, if hs 
6 c 
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were a layman hiqiaelf, he could never submit to it, fO 
long as the church of Christ was open to him, where this 
most objectionable mode could be avoided. If it be ad- 
mitted, that the rich man^s soul, or one who, for his su- 
perior talents, or refinement, or any other reason, takes 
a high rank in society, is worth as much as thq poor 
man's soul, I know not why insuperable obstacles — to 
him insuperable-— should be placed between him and the 
ordinances of Christianity, unless it can clearly be shown, 
that it is enjoined by Divine authority^ Universally have 
1 found this part of the constitution of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in the way of superior and 
cultivated minds : First they cannot submit to such ex- 
' aminers ; and next, they cannot submit to such a mode 
of entrance. Some, I know, call it — " taking up the 
Cross." But this is cant, and will be found only in the 
mouths of those persons, who themselves have so little 
of humility, as to aspire to an influence, with which the 
Head of the Church never invested them. We must 
take society as it is, and men as they are ; we are bound 
to have respect to these coneiderations, unless the ex- 
press command of Christ intervene. 

Again, this theory is vicious, because it sets up Chris- 
tians into independent commonwealths, and thus destroys 
the unity of the church. A Christian, duly received 
into the church, has, in my view, a ri^t to Christian or- 
dinances all the world over, wherever an authorized 
minister can be found, wha sees sufficient reason in his 
own conscience and best discretion to dispense them to 
the applicant ; and no lay member, or association of 
such members, can lawfully fcurbid it. 

It is vicious, and falser too— I may add unscriptural 
— because it interferes with personal and private rights, 
and violates a constructive principle of Christianity, by 
authorizing impertinence, aad setting up one member of 
the church over another, as a supervisor of his private 
conduct, when both may be strangers to each odier, or 
whatever be their relative character and condition in so- 
ciety. If the principle recognised in the. covenant of 
** mutual watch and caie" were attempted to be 
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out, it would set society on fire, or rend it as^ider. A 
man in the lowest condition of life is thereby authorized 
to look into the private concerns of the highest, and de- 
termine upon his conduct, and rebuke him, if he sees 
fit. The servant may rise to judge his master^ and the 
maid her mistress. The son may excuse himself from 
his obligations of respect to his father ; and the daugh- 
ter may come out against her mother. None of the 
common and sacred relations of society could be main- 
tained on tliis principle, if it be supposed, that persons in 
all these relations are members of the same church, as- 
sociated under a solemn covenant to rebuke a fauk 
wherever they see it, and consequently to treat every 
one according to his personal merits, themselves being 
judges, each for himself. Could any theory of societgr 
be more false — more unscriptural ? The reason why it 
does little hurt, is because it is seldom put >in practice. 
Society could not tolerate it for a moment. 

It is vicious, also, as being defective — not only as it 
disappoints the ends for which it was devised — but be- 
cause it makes that state of things worse, the evils of 
which it was designed to remedy. The grand purposes 
of this theory, in the minds of its inventors, doubtless* 
were to have an orthodox and pure church, and to bar 
from the liOrd^s table unworthy oommmkicants. As to 
orthodoxy, no matter what may be the terms of admis- 
sion, it will still be — '* like priest, like people." The 
people cannot know more than what they are taught, or 
do better than they are instructed. The fact undoubt- 
edly is, that not one in ten have an intelligent under- 
standing of the creed they subscribe to and profess in 
such cases. It is, therefore, at best a false pretension ; 
and cannot be other than injurious to the minds of those 
concerned. As to purity in the maintenance of disci- 
pline, bad members will always get in ; and when once 
in, under such a constitution, it is next to impossible to 
get them out, unless their vices are most flagrant ; and 
even then, as all experience proves, it agitates the church, 
destroys its peace, stands in the way of all edification 
fox the time beitig, and every separate case is generally 
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•imble imgulAritjr, if they should presume to recover 
this power, to use it at their own discretion, and on their 
own official responsibility. It is morally impossible, as 
their society is now constituted in connexion with the 
people. 

In all points of view, therefore, the theory of this 
system is most unfortunate in its application : the min- 
istry is robbed of its primitive powers ; virtually there 
is no ministry ; their feet and hands are bound in chains ; 
they are entirely subject to the popular will. 

The history of this incredible change — ^incredible but 
for the fact, that stares the world in the face— is per- 
fectly manifest. First, the reformation from Popery, in 
some of the forms into which it branched, went further, 
as all such violent changes are apt to do, than simply 
to reject what was bad — which was the ground of con- 
troversy^and demolished much that was good. Be- 
cause the Pope, and the factitious hierarchy, of which 
he was the head, had assumed too much of power, the 
reformation did not indeed dissolve the Christian n^jiA- 
try, but only rescued by scarcely saving it ; and lodged 
it in some fragments of the Reformed Church. With 
some, who are nice and conscientious, not only as to the 
most probable primitive organization of the Christian 
ministry, but also as to its historical and uninterrupted 
descent^ Presbyterian ordination is doubtful, at best ; 
and as to myself, on a re-examination, it has proved un- 
satisfactory. I am inclined to the ^Uef, that nothing 
but the strong bias of education, and winking at defects 
of argument in the pride and strength of a long-cher- 
ished opinion, can make it satisfactory. As to Congre- 
gationalism, I say it with the greatest respect for all of 
that denomination, with whom I have been associated, 
believing them to be honest as I myself was — ^though 
' as it happened, I was ordained a Presbyterian* — ^I have 

* If it be admittad, that Pitebyterian ordination is valid, and Con- 
ffegational not, the fotmer in the Uaited State* is to a considerable 
•Ktant vitiated h% the fact, that Fresbyteriea have been ereoled and 
composed of CongvegatioiialministerSi if not exclusively, yet princi- 
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wme at test to ih» conviction) that the Nonoonfonodata 
and Independents of England broke down and dissolved 
the Christian niinistry, so far as themselves were con- 
cerned s and consequently doomed all their descendants 
in the United States to the same predicament. In the 
contest against prelatical ascendancy, and other vices 
of the English church, both as an establishment and 
as an overstrained Episcopacy-r-which were grievous 
enough, and which are still grievous — ^the Nonconform- 
ists and Independents, in dissolving their connexion and 
seeking redress, and in the passion of the time, lost their 
respect for a ministry that was so unfriendly and op- 
pressive to them, went off into an extreme, and declared 
against and renounced all the rights and claims of Epis- 
copacy—resolving themselves into the original elements 
of society, so far as Ecclesiastical organization is con- 
cerned. Of course, if it be admitted that there must be 
an uninterrupted descent ,of the Christian ministry, it 
was lost as to that form, in which history attests it had 
previously existed* It is known that high Presbyterians 
do not respect the Independent, or Congregational minis- 
try, as valid. In England, for die most part, they do not 
themselves respect it on account of dervoationy but only as 
being recognised by the people. To this day, in that 
country, the public notices of the setting apart of Congre* 
gational ministers to their respective charges, are inten- 
lionally and uniformly expressed simply as a recognitum 
-—thereby formally repudiating and disclaiming the idea 
and rite of ordination, or consecration. In this there 
is no mistake, as aU their public notices of the 
kind will show. And it is pe^ectly evident, that the 
term rtcognkion is adopted as declarative of a prindfie^ 
in opposition to consecration. This is consistent, and 
proves a consciousness, and is itself an open and public 
confession, that a descent of the jqiunistry is not claimed* 

psUy ; BO that it may hsve hapoened, and in all probability baa hap- 
pened, that miniatefs imposing hands, as Presbyterians, for Presbyte- 
nan ordination, were every one of them ordained as Congregational- 
fiils. Thou^ I cannot affirm, yet I auspect that aoch waa the case 
In my own ordination by the Preabytery of Niagara in 1817. 
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and that all pretension to 'consecration is io principk 
disclaimed. 

To make thorough work in this change, and to mam- 
tain consistency, the pastor is required to be a member 
of his own church, or association»on a footing of equality 
with all other members ; and his superiority, as pastor, is 
merely nominal and influential. In principle the associ- 
ation can at any time degrade him, and put another mem- 
ber of their body — ^if they deem him better quaUfied, or 
if he is more agreeable to them — over his head and in 
his place. From such a decision there is no appeal, as 
all these congregations are in principle and professedly 
Independents — ^that is, independent of each other's con- 
trol. Such a change, according to custom, would indeed 
require another recognUion by an assembly of pastws for 
pubUc purposes. But I believe it would be true to say, 
that this recognition, as it is always called, is a mere 
matter of form, to render the choice and appointment 
more imposing and influential — and that it is not required 
by any other consideration. Of course, in principle, the 
ministry is nothing. It originates in the popular will ; 
it is set up and put down by the popular will; and is 
merely influential, as the accidents of society may fa- 
vour it. 

The Congregational ministry of New-England has in 
fact a greater importance before the public; there is 
what is called an ordination in the constitution of the 
pastoral relation, and in the conferring of power to ad- 
minister the sacraments ; and generally it is not admit- 
ted—certainly not in practice — that a church, or associa- 
tion of Christians, has power to make, or immake minis- 
ters ; but it is -done by a council of pastors and lay del- 
egates, which is viewed in the light of a Presbytery. As 
no occasion has existed in this country, as in England, 
for keeping up that public and formal disclaimer of a con- 
stituted ministry, above and independent of the laity, the 
practice has gradually gone mto desuetude, and the prin^ 
ciple into repose ; and there is now a pretension at least, 
and generally, I believe, an admission of a mimstry above, 
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•ad in some degree independent of the people. But 
there can be no mistake as to the origin — as to the der* 
ivation of this ministry. Though the accident of cir- 
cumstances has permitted it to rise into greater impor- 
tance, that consideration does not affect the history, by 
which it has come down, or the source from which it is 
derived. ; Moreover, the same elementary principle is 
still asserted on the part of the laity, and is still in prac- 
tice, viz. the pastor is considered a member of his own 
church, in the sense of lay membership ; and many 
churches require a formal transfer by certificate— a pub- 
lic and distinct recognition of that relation at the time of 
ordination, or installation. In others it is assumed, as 
comprehended in the forms of ordination. It is evident 
where the practice came from ; nor can there be any 
more doubt, that the pastor's amenability to his own church 
is' intended to be recognised and declared. Many Con- 
gregations in New-England are so jealous on this point, 
as ia well known, that they will never receive a pastor, 
without a formal aeknbwledgment of this principle. As 
much as to say — ^Ift whatever light the ordaining 'councd, 
as such, view their own acts ecclesiastically, we require 
to have our pastor amenable to ourselves — to have and 
to hold him in our own power. 

Ministers, who duly respect their office, ought, as 
oeems to me, gravely to consider, whether it is suitable 
to submit to this requirement. It has always been a 
clear point with me, since I have been in the ministry, 
that it is wrong, and that I could never comply with it. 
Although it might be said, that the power here asserted 
by associations of laity over ministers, is not often used, 
it is conceding too much — too much for honesty, if the 
principle is not in fact conceded ; and too much in any 
case for the safety of a minister, as his church, in the 
event of an unreasonable opposition, would have it in 
their power to ruin him. The principle asserts and 
claims, in the mouth of the association— He (our pas- 
tor) is one pf us, and our equal. We can judge, depose, 
and excommunicate him. It is very likely, that this 
principle would not, at present, generally be Merpreted 

c3 
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in New-England as going to the extent of deposztian^ 
and that pubUc opinion and the sjrmpatby of pastors for 
each other, in connexion with their influence, as men, 
would rescue a brother from such a doom. But still I 
think, there can scarcely be a doubt, that this practice 
originated in the full recognition of a principle having aU 
t(iis scope, and that such may still be its legitimate re- 
sults, except by the barring of accidents. 

Ministers — if they believe in a ministry, other than 
merely influential, and other than of lay origin — ought to 
take higher ground. It is due to themselves, to the 
cause, and to their Head. For myself, I have ever been 
accustomed to regard the Christian ministry as a distinct 
part of the constitution of the church — as a separate 
grade, having powers inherent in itself, which cannot be 
invaded, or impaired by lay influence ; and to consider, 
that the act of ordination, or consecration, lifts the sub- 
ject into this condition, and invests him with its appro- 
priate prerogatives. Thenceforward, he ia a member of 
his own body— *that is, of the ministry, and amenable only 
to them. Of course, for a lay association to claim him 
as a member, and to asseit power and control over him, 
affecting his character and standing, as a minister, is an 
usurpation. I do not deny, that the laity may very prop- 
erly have an agency and an influence in bringing an un- 
worthy clergyman to trial for his delinquencies before the 
proper authority % but only, that the laity cannot be his 
judges. 

How, then, it possibly will be asked, could I consist- 
ently remain a Presbyterian, as the Constitution of that 
Church admits ruling elders to an equal voice in all its 
Courts, and as this class are in fact more numerous than 
the pastors 1 In the first place, the excess of ruling el- 
ders over the number of ministers in Presbytery and Sy- 
nod is an accident, resulting from a deficiency of minia- 
ters to supply all the churches. Next, ruling elders aro 
in fact co-pastors of the churches, and constitutionally 
have a right to that voice. And lastly, as the superior 
influence of the clergy, where there is no open strife be- 
tween th^m mi their associate elders of the laity ^ia 
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generally a safegaard to their own order, I have tvh* 
ndtted to it^ as a defect in principle beyond my controL 
Although I have not been blind to the imperfections of 
Presbyterianism, I had never, till recently, seen sufficient 
reasons to think of alienating myself from the connexion* 
In all the relations of life, it becomes our duty to bear 
what we cannot mend — to wait for that relief, which 
Providence shall open. ' 

I suppose it is the tendency of Congregational minis* 
ters towards Presbyterianism in the forms of Association 
and Consociation, that has kept alive this popular jeal* 
ousy, which has continued to demand, that pastors should 
be members of their respective churches — all, how*- 
ever, proving, the Bame thing, so far as my present ob- 
ject is concerned. It is in this light of history, that we 
see distinctly the origin of the American Congregational 
churches, and the derivation of their ministry ; and here^ 
if I mistake not, we have a solution of all ^e disasters^ 
which such an economy has brought so widely over the 
religious world of our country. The ministry to & great 
extent, has been run over and trampled under foot by fa* 
naticism, because in its constitution and connexion with 
the public, it had no power of resistance. It has unwit* 
tingly connived at the destruction of its own appropriate 
influence, by the recognition of piinciples, having that 
tendency. 

As a matter of fact, Presbyterianism itself has proved 
equally inefficient. It is true, no doubt, that Presb3rteri' 
anism has been vitiated by the transfer and incorporation 
of the elements and leaven of Congregationalism into its 
body ; and that fanaticism commenced its most frightful 
career in those parts of the Presbyterian Church, where 
the spirit of Congregationalism most. prevailed. 

, But although it must be confessed, that genuine Presby- 
terianism is rather too doctrinal and speculative to generate 
wildness in religion, it seems to me to have in its very 
constitution the elements of perpetual strife. The long* 
continued and invariable occurrence of an evil, under a 
specific system of society, may lawfuUy lead us to sikspecl 
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defects in its oi^^anizatiQii. It is nearly twenty yearn 
since I began to be intimately concerned in the opera- 
tions of Piesbyterianism. In the Church Session, so 
called, it being the lowest Court, composed of the pastor 
and his associate elders, I have always found, that the 
transaction of business under the rules of the Directory 
was embarrassing and unfriendly to edification — ^in cases 
of discipline pfsculiarly so. Spiritual or moral control 
grows, under this system, into all the formalities of civil 
process. Cases, which might otherwise be settled by a 
few words and in a short way, are found by the persons 
concerned to be made a subject of public record ; dis- 
putes about form and the rule arise ; bad feelings being 
excited, the right of appeal is claimed; it goes up to 
Presbytery, and distuibs that body ; to Synod, it may be, 
and discomposes that ; and at last it agitates the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a body of several hundred ministers and 
elders collected from all parts of the United States. 
Scarcely a Presbytery meets, but an appeal or reference, 
involving 0iuch bad feeling, often the worst of passions, 
comes up to be tried ; stiU more seldom does a Synod 
meet without such a spectacle ; and never, within my 
recollection, has a General Assembly gone over without 
some painful agitation of this kind. Laws intended to 
secure peace and order, by a rigid construction, accord- 
ing to the letter, are in fact the means of strife and dis- 
order. According to^all my experience and observation, 
it is so in the Church Session, in Presbytery, in Synod, 
and in the General Assembly. I believe it will be ad- 
mitted by all who are competent witnesses, that debates 
on questions of order and on interpretations of law in ap- 
plication to cases, absorb a most unreasonable amount of 
time in all the Courts from the lowest to the highest ; 
and that the uncom^rtable feeling, which these debates 
excite, is the more prevailing mood of the several Courts 
during their sessions. As this state of things has been 
very public, and as I allude to it for public puiposes, it 
cannot fairly be regarded in the light of scandal. It i# 
m gr&ve, and undoubtedly a suitable inquiry, as to what 
may bethe caase ; and having myself cqim to % sober 
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OQATiotion, that it results from constitational defects, t 
am not aware that it is improper to declare such an opin« 
ion in my present circumstances. 

Such an uninterrupted series* of facts of the same class 
naturally lead the mind) that is inquiring after the 8olu« 
tion, to some theory that is adequate to produce them. 

I My own reasoning on this spectacle hiu come to this t 
that the Presbyterian church, fr<Mn the nature of man, is 
an impracticable machinery ; — ^that from a spiritual com* 
munity, professing to be governed by moral influences, it 
has degenerated into a species of civil polity ; first, by 
burdening itself with too much law ;* next, by attempting 
to enforce the statutes under a literal and hgid construc- 
tion in aH possible forms of application, contrary to thiti 
design of Christianity, which is peculiarly a religion of 
ynnciplet, availing itself of the civil regulations of soci<t 
ety to reform mankind by moral suasion ; — and,' that thtf 
equality claimed for all its ministers is the immediate 
occasion of its perpetual dissensions. 

llie last is a most material vice in the actual operation 
of this system, as nfest be evident to all minds^ laying 
aside a consideration of the argument pending between it 
and Episcopacy. Refusing to invest proper persons with 
responsible supervisory and executive powers, to be ezer-* 
cised on settled and known principles, as is always found 
necessary in all other forms of human government, every 
individual claims to have an equal part in tbe legislative^ 
judicial, and executive functions ; and the consequence^ 
is, that every' time they meet together for these purposes^ 
they meet for dissension, as it is morally impossible 

-* It is a remarkable fiact, in paint to this statement, that the prac«- 
tice of law in the Presbyterian church has become so much a scienc^t 
sad profession, that long uo r^orts of cases and precedents began 
to be pabliahed by order of the. General Assembly, which have noW 
grown to a large volume of cases, precedents^ and commeiltaries« 
constantly swelling in its dimensions with eVeiy. new edition, nndsr 
the title of the Asaentbl^a BigetL It is manifest that none but a 
lawyer can now understand the laws of the Presbyterian church ; 
and yet, a minister, to be qualified for his iMsbytdrial) syiiodical» 
and General Assembly daties, mnst know them. Hence every meet- 
ing of these bodies is virtually a schooling into the knowjedge of law. 
without ever attaining to it They are just enough m the law noc 
to be skiUul, but always in difficulty* 

6 
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it should be otherwise. It is not in man to govern him- 
self in this way ; it never was, and never can be. Sup- 
pose, for illustration, that besides the legislative functions 
of the Congress of the United States, they should attempt 
to discharge the duties of the judiciary and the execu- 
tive : it would be utterly impossible that government 
should go on in this way. And yet this is the way of * 
the Presbyterian church: every meeting of its consti- 
tuted authorities is a parliament, every parliament is a 
judiciary, and every judiciary is an executive ; and the 
consequence is, that each and all become an arena of 
perpetual strife. 

But the most impracticable principle of the whole 
organization, is the preposterous attempt to enforce a 
multitude of minds to think exactly alike on every point 
of Christian doctrine. It i^ assuming a theory which is 
entirely and universally false. Such an agreement never 
was, and, it may be presumed, in this world, never can 
be. This, certainly, is the theory of the leading and 
most influential minds of the Presbyterian church, if we 
are to judge from past history and present developments ; 
and consequently and necessarily it must doom the body 
to perpetual and endless strife. They may divide the 
Presbyterian church, as is likely soon to occur; but, on 
the same principles, a division can never purchase peace. 
They may subdivide, but the inherent defects of consti- 
tution will still be there, and in all probability will again 
break out in the same forms. 

It will be apparent that such an operation and uniform 
result of a given organization is a disappointment and 
subversion of the aims and ends of the Christian church. 
It destroys peace, creates discord, prevents edification, 
keeps in constant and wide-spread agitation cas^s of 
painful discipline, and thus forces scandal on the public 
eye ; provokes and nourishes endless controversy about 
doctrine ; exasperates individuals, and irritates the public 
mind ;- occupies all, to a great extent, on a public arena 
of strife, and thus diverts them from the appropriate 
duties and aims of the followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus ; and as a natural and unavoidable result, prevejits 
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and blights the growth of individual piety, and retards, no 
one can tell how much, the public and general interests 
of religion. 

The present state of the Presbyterian church, in con- 
nexion with its past history, is a public and painful proof 
of the statements and reasonings I have here recorded. 
Churches are divided ; Presbjrteries are divided ; Synods 
are divided ; the General Assembly is divided ; and the 
whole denomination, composed of more than 2000 min- 
isters, nearly 3000 churches, more than 250,000 com- 
municants, having allied to them a population falling prob- 
ably not much short of 2,000,000, is in violent agitation 
and conftict with itself — ^party. against party — all origina- 
ting from two great and leading facts, totally unlike, un- 
congenial, and meeting, as extremes frequently do, not .in 
this instance for coincidence, but for collision. It is 
extreme looseness in doctrine and practice on the one 
hand, and a violent attempt to coerce it into orthodoxy 
and order on the other. The first seems, to me the nat- 
ural result of such an organization, when the body gets 
tO' be large ; and the last an impracticable theory applied 
to remedy the evil^ but doomed apparently to produce 
only concussion and dissolution. The fermentations of 
the whole mass work their way to the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and there developeaimually the true char- 
acter of the ingredients in their relative combination 
and reciprocal action. The controversies of that body 
are too well known to require a history in this place, and 
too painful to be useful in a detailed portraiture. And 
yet, from the important position of that body in society, 
and from existing facilities of obtaining and recording 
ihe debates of public asse^hbUes, they are notwithstand- 
ing spread out before the wide community, to the great 
scandal and detriment of religion. If all their debates 
could be held with closed doors, till peace should be 
restored — ^if that can ever be hoped for— rit would seem 
most desirable. 

f 

The great diversity and not unfrequent extravagance 
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of creeds, introduced into the Presbyterian and Congre* 
gational connexions, is a sad, and for anything I can 
see, an irremediable evil. I mean the creeds of every 
several ^commonwealth or church. I am aware that the 
principle of the Presbyterian church of the United States 
is, that all its separate organizations or congregations, 
shall adopt and subscribe to the creed of the- Directory, 
as deternnned and ordered by the General Assembly ; 
but such is not the fact ; and the Congregations have too 
much independence to conform to that rule, where they ' 
have not done it from the beginning. All the Congre- 
gational churches of New-England are associated under 
such articles of faith as- were drawn up for them, or 
offered by the clergyman who originally Organized them 
into a body, except as in some instances they have been 
remodelled. The same is the fact extensively through 
the bounds of the Presbyterian denominatton. The 
diversity cannot, I think, be less than some hundreds ; 
and each one is shaped, with minute exactness, accord- 
ing to the theological model of the head that formed it, 
as a Hopkinsian, as a New light, as a moderate or 
high Calvinist, as an Old or a New school • man, with all 
the grades between these extremes, from the time of Jdn- 
athan Edwards down to this present; and some of 
them far higher and far lower than either of these. 
From the known scrupulosity of divines of these two 
great denominations in all such matters, it cannot be a 
subject of surprise^ that this great variety of creeds 
should be guarded and defended on certain points, most 
dear to the authors, in a manner somewhat extravagant 
and improssive. Such, in a great diversity of instances, 
have I found them to be. , At one time I have been 
pleased ; at another, amused ; at another, astonished ; 
atf another, mortiiied. One can hardly go from, one 
town to another, although he is in the same denomination, 
without finding a different creed, unless he may happen 
to fall into the track of a minister or missionary, who or- 
^ ganized several churches, and of course gave to each the 
same ; though I have actually found them varying, even 
in such a case, on former missionary ground in the west- 
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em parts of New^Tork. I have myself organized some 
ten to fifteen churches, giving them creeds drawn up by 
my own hand, which varied from each other, according 
as' by more thinking on the subject I supposed I could 
improve ,their forms. 

The laist time I ever officiated in reading the confes- 
sion abd covenant to a candidate, who stood up before 
the congregation to be received by that formality into full 
condmunion, it was so extravagant in both these principal 
payts, that I really felt as if I could never do the like 
again with a good conscience. I thought that every one 
who heard must feel, that these professions and engage- 
ments were unsuitable, not so much for the doctrine of the 
confession, or the nature of the covepant, as for the exces- 
sive overstraining, and, as it appeared to me, extrava- 
gance of the form. It seemed as if the purpose of the 
instrument was to go as much higher in pretension, as 
everybody knew the person subscribing to it must come 
short of in life, and thus balance the account. 

How different this from the practicie of a Church, which 
has the same creed throughout the land, and that creed 
in every man^s, in every woman^s, and in every child's 
hand ! 



It may, perhaps, be thought, that a part of my state- 
ments respecting the theory of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches is too comprehensive to be 
fully appreciated, without more explanation. 

With regard to the ministry, it can hardly be mis- 
taken, that, independent of any higher claims than con- 
siderations of expediency, I am disposed to regard Epis- 
copacy, or an organization based upon that principle, as 
the best form of church polity and government. But 
that I shall treat of in the proper place. As yet, and so 
far as relates to this point, I have only been engaged in 
showing, that Presbyterian organization is defective, as 
proved by experiment, and as a consideration of its the-, 
ory, in application to human nature and society, might 
lead us to expect. It seems to be apparent, that it has 
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in it the germ of perpetual strife. UniTersal parity, 
ijaiming in ti^e Church Session, in Presbytery, and in 
Synod original rights of supervision and control, each in 
Hs owx) appropriate fields and to a certain extent uniting 
the combined powers of legislation, of a ' Judiciary, and 
of an Executive authority, must necessarily want that 
harmony of action, which the responsible investiture of 
particular individuals is calculated to secure in the office 
of administration. 1 say — uniting the powers of legis* 
Jation, ^c, because, that, notwhhstahding the General 
A-Ssembly is the legislature in principle, and for the great 
•qmmsry of fundamental statutes, is so in fact ; yet each 
pf the inferior courts legislates in a thousand minor details 
f6)r its own jurisdiction ; and is, therefore, as I have be- 
fore staged, at the same time virtually a Parliament, a 
Judiciary, and an Executire power. The General As- 
sembly is pre-eminently so ^ and although it is a repre- 
sentative body, immediately from the Presbyteries, the 
principle of ministerial parity prevails ' there, as else- 
where. Consequently, in all parts and ramifications of 
the Presbyterian organization there is wanting a head ; 
fuid of course wanting that harmony of action, which 
such ^n authority, invested with specific powers, on re- 
cognised principles, and made responsible for the use 
pf them, is in all conditions of society essential to pro- 
(Juce. Nowhere in the Presbyterian church, in any one 
of its bodies, or combined parts, is there a head — ^if we 
(dxcept the transient and extemporaneous office of a 
moderator. Even the pastor is not a head in fact, al- 
though he is nominally so ; inasmuch as the voice of 
each ruling elder is by the constitution equal to his, and 
they together can always overrule him. Such an organ- 
ization, therefore, always has in it the essential elements 
of collision ; and the uniform result, as actually devel- 
oped, is no disappointment, but a fulfilment of its ten- 
dencies. 

Congregationalism is in principle no IBcclesiastiCal 
organization at all; but was first got up in England, as 
its name imports, and as is there still rigidly maintained, 
]fi»r the purpose of Indepeiuiency. The only organiza- 
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tion it tolerates is that of each associatioii of Cbristiaiis, 
who, worship together. As before shown, the ministry 
is merely nominal and influential. The system of Con- 
gregationalism in Connecticut has approximated towards 
Presbyterianism. Of course it cannot be any better in the 
view now under consideration. It is undoubtedly true, 
a* before recognised, that the Congregational ministry 
of New-England have attained to a more commanding 
relative position, than their prototype of England. 

But it is the • class of associations, commonly called 
churches, and well known under that name ; Jt is their 
nature, and the powers claimed by them, as the deposito- 
ries of the Christian Sacraments, and as claiming con* 
tiol over membership in Christ's visible body, to admit, 
reject, and excommunicate ; in other words, as claiming 
and using tl>e fundamental and most important powers 
of the Christian Church ; — ^it is these organizations, which 
have seemed to me, though not in fact an historical 
anomaly, yet really so, under a right view of primitive 
practice, and of the design of Christian institutions. 

On this footing the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches of the United States are in most particulars 
uniform. How it has been possible for organizations of 
this kind to wrest from the Christian ministry their appro- 
priate and peculiar prerogatives-r-viz. of keeping up the 
visible Church of Clirist by baptism, and administering 
the holy Eucharist to whomsoever, in their conscience, 
in their discretion, and under their official responsibility, 
they shall deem incumbent upon them, at such time and 
place, as may seem to them proper and expedient, with- 
out consent, advice, or control of the laity — I confess I 
could never resolve, except in the light of that history, 
which opens to us the causes .and the age^y, which first 
broke down the Christian ministry in certain of the Prot- 
estant ramifications, and then usurped its poVers. 

Common sense would teach us what ought to be and 
what are the powers of the ministry ; and common opin- 
ion, even amopg those who actually withhold them, sup- 
poses that they are such as these. They would not be- 
litve, if they w«re told, what they are doing, until it 
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riKNild be explained to them. Why, then, it may be 
presumed, they will give it up. Oh no— that is not so 
easy. But still they will not believe ft. They take for 
granted, that their own ministry is in the possession and 
use of all these powers, because they are aware it is 
proper. 

For the present, I only propound for consideration the 
two following opposite theories : — First, that of the cus- 
tomary organization of Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, holding control over membership and the sac- 
raments, with a consideration of the usual embarrass- 
menfts and difficulties, that attend it ;— such as a mode 
of admission, that cannot keep out the unworthy, even by 
the closest scrutiny ; which excludes and repulses many 
that ought to come in ; — an organization which threatens, 
and often disturbs the peace of society, by authorizing 
every member to overlook the private conduct of his 
neighbour, in the covenant of mutual watch and care ; 
which alwatys finds it difficult to maintain tranquiUity and 
order; which shakes the church to its foundation by 
almost every case of discipline, and these not imfre- 
quent, if the church be numerous ; which cannot get rid 
of a bad member, disposed to make trouble, without in 
some instances threatening the existence of the body ; 
which always has more or leas of scandal resting upon 
it in the eyes of the world, and often not unjustly ; and 
which for all these and many other reasons of the kind, 
is in the way of a blessing on the world around, render- 
ing it at least problematical, whether the evil it does is 
not greater than the good, in comparison of vrh^X might 
be accomplished, if this system were out of the way. 

Next, I would propose for consideration the other 
theory': — That the ministry should be left in possession 
of its primitive and legitimate powers, viz. of dispensing 
the sacraments on their own official responsibility ; that 
Ihe pastor over any given Congregation should '* preach 
the word," ** be instant," that is ready for all pastoral 
emergencies, ^ in season, and out of season ;" that he 
should baptize at his own discretion, he being supposed 
to understand his duty in this particular, and conscien- 
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tMMis ; that he should admit persons to the holy conuin*. 
iiion also on his own discretion, haying duly instructed and 
prepared them, and found them proper candidates'; that 
it should be his duty to watch over the flock, *' to re- 
proTCy rebuke, and exhort,*' and not theirs to.overlook each 
other for these purposes, except as certain relations in 
life, such as parents, masters, guardians, intimate friends, 
and some others adventitious, might warrant, and render 
it safe and h<^ful of good ; and that he should instruct 
all, guide all, preside over all, so far as his proper min- 
isterial and plurtoral fimctions may be considered as le- 
gitimately extending. In this way the members of 
Christ's body sustain their visible connexion with him 
ihrovgh his ministers, and through them alone. All that 
other factitious machinery, so difficult to be kept in or- 
der, so hard to be worked to advantage, so prolific of dis^ 
cord and scandal, so detrimental to a pastor's influence 
and efficiency, and to a great extent a stumblingblock 
to the world around, would be wanting. It could not be 
found, and consequently nobody could find fault with it. 
It could do no hurt positively, ojr negatively. -And yet 
all Christians could enjoy their privileges: Christ's 
church and its oidinances- would be open to them ; the 
pastor could avail himself of all the helps to be found 
among his own people, to act under his advice and su- 
pervisfon, and not he under theirs ; every mode of doing 
good, that is proper in any caise, might be adopted in this, 
and every available talent aiQong Christians put to use. 
The pastor might have his own adopted advisers, and 
consult them, as he might feel the want of their counsel ; 
but they should not be his governors. He might have a 
board to supervise and manage aU needful secular con- 
cerns, as in other cases is provided for by statutes and 
ordinances of civil Government. 

Now, «et this theory down, as opposed to the former^ 
and let any sober and enlightened man say — ^under which 
of the two, such a ministry, as that which is generally 
found in the Presbyterian and Congregational connex- 
ions, would be likely to accomplish the greatest good, 
under the same forms of worship now in use among 
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Amu? Under which of the two WQuld anj good and 
fiutfafbl ministiy be likely to do the greatest good, other 
things being equal ? If the answer to this question be 
obvious — as I think it must be — ^and obviously in fnvour 
of the second theory proposed, the question is settled 
against the expediency of the first. The first is con^>li- 
cated, inconvenient, unnatural ; it is not adapted to man 
as he is, nor to society as we find it ;— while the second 
is simple, practicable, and naturally works into society 
in all its forms. There is no possible good, that can 
be done under the first, in given circumstances and by 
given agents, which may not be done under the second 
in the same circumstances and by the same agents ; and 
under the second the grievous and necessary evils of the 
first may be avoided. And withal a scope is still left 
open, and a power still remains, under the latter, of ex- 
tended usefulness, the amount of which cannot be esti- 
mated, all which the former for ever bars by its inherent 
defects. 

It is proper to remember, that these two theories are 
thus set forth in comparison, and supposed to be applied, 
where all other things, which are not necessarily inhe- 
rent in the peculiar character of each, are equal ; and it is 
in this view only, that they can be properly appreciated. 

I anticipate^ that, admitting a community with a pastor 
could do better under the application of the second 
theory, the question might be raised — what would be- 
come of them without a pastor ? I answer — they would 
still have the advantage even in that case. Christians 
of leading influence and character would naturally t^e 
their appropriate positions, as the exigencies of the com- 
munity might demand ; and society would pay them far 
greater deference, as may ieasily be imagined, than would 
be rendered to a set of men, who perhaps could advance 
no other title for influence, than that of having long time 
filled an official station without honouring it ; or at least 
without discharging its duties in a manner useful and 
agreeable to the public. It is Christian virtue and a tal- 
ent for usefulness, which are best fitted for such a time 
•^without which the application of the first theory would 
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not simply be inelHcient, but injurious— and with which 
the second would still be more desirable. The official 
lay authorities of such a community, whatever might be 
their denomination, and the people themselves would nat- 
urally feel more the importance of obtaining a pastor, 
than when all is left to a set of Deacons or Elders, who 
often deem themselves competent to fill that place. 
Moreover, the church in such a case could not be shaken, 
nor its existence put in peril ; because it would have no 
organization liable to such an accidei^t. Whenever a 
pastor should be provided, he wpuld find in every Chris- 
tian of such a community a member of the Church uni- 
versal, whose relation had not been and could not foe dis- 
turbed, except by his own misconduct ; neither could the 
fault of one member affect the privileges and standing of 
another, except through the medium of a personal influ- 
ence. 

Inasmuch as the covenant of " mtitual watch and 
care," so generally in use. in Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches, is in common opinion of their mem- 
bers deemed an important element of their constitution, 
and supposed to have scriptural authority, having myself 
objected to it so strongly, it may seem to claim from me 
a separate and more particular consideration. 

It is supposed to have scriptural authority, first, firom 
the injunctions so frequently made and so emphatically 
urged by Christ and the apostles to love and union among 
Christians ; and next, specific rules, such as—*" If thy 
brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault, 
&c. ;" " Look not every man on his own things,, but ev- 
ery man also on the things of others ;" and sundry other 
passages of this class, of which, it must be allowed, 
these specimens are most direct and emphatic. 

With regard to the first and others to the same point, 
given by our Saviour and the Apostles, it will be seen, 
that they rielate exclusively to private offences ; and the 
rtiles affixed to them are a mere repetition and sanction 
of the common practices of society in such cases, making 
them incumbent, with this difference of manner and ob- 
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jact'— lliat it should be done in the spirit of Idiidiiess md 
foigiyeness, for the sake of bringing an offending brother 
to a proper state of Useling ; whereas the common object 
of nnsanctified and worldly men is to show their spirit 
of resentment, perhaps to carry oat a qoanel to an ex« 
treme, patting on the airs of self-importance and inde- 
pendsnce, making imtating charges, imperatively de- 
manding reparation, and widi " men of h<moar,'* &lsriy 
80 called, sometimes leading to bloodshed* But not so 
is it permitted to Christians^ This rule of Christ can 
never be legitimately applied to cases of fault, which 
have no more relation to us personally, than to others, or 
to the public. 

As to the injunction of Paul — '< Look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others," and others of this kind, it is a mere exhorta- 
tion — mandate, if you please — to benevolence ; and has 
no respect to calling others to account for &ults, or to a 
supervision of their private conduct. The connezion in 
which it stands will show this, and the very next w<»d 
is an illustration of the injunction, by adducing ibe high- 
est exemplification of benevolence, which the universe 
affords : " Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus," d^c. It is an injunction to benevolence 
of the highest order, having respect not only to the tem- 
poral relief, comfort, and happiness of oliiers, but es- 
pecially to the salvation of their souls. 

But it is said, St. James enjoins — *' Confess your 
faults one to another." I need not say, that the Roman 
Catholics claim this, as prescribing auricular confessions ; 
and they, doubtless, have as good a right to it for this 
purpose, as those whom I now oppose have lor theirs. 
It is a violent wresting of Scripture in both cases. 
Where Christians are sufficiently intimate, it is a salu- 
tary rule ; and was no doubt intended, for such cases ; 
but by no fiur interpretation can it be made to authorize 
an inquisition into the j^nvate conduct of our neighboiBm* 

The passsge in Leviticus — <* Thou shalt in anywise re- 
buke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin ttponhim"^-i8 ev* 
Idsntly adixBction to ft dvil msgistrate, as in the verse 
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but one pieceding :-*-'< V^ shall do no unrigkteouvneBsiii 
judgment," &c. 

Moreover^ the negative of this cslaim to snpemse the 
affairs of others, can he established, not oidy by con- 
structive applications, liut by direct and positive injunc- 
tions of Scripture :-^" WhatsAver ye would, that men 
should do to you, do ye, even so to them." But-<-»''we 
vrould that our brother should tell us our faults"«-rsay 
some of these persons. . I answer, that this is a. rare at- 
tainment^ and that the rule is intended for the common 
feelings of mankind^ Christ says expressly, pointedly, 
emphatically — '* Judge n6t» that ye be not judged," &c. 
" Whybeholdest thou the mote," &c. "Thou hypocrite," 
&c. He knew, that persons, \^ho think themselves bet- 
ter than others, but knowing not themselves, woUld be 
inclined this way ;, and therefore he rebuked this disposi- 
tion, and branded it with the name of hypocrisy. 

One of the most inconvenient and troublesome vices 
among. Christians of AposU^ic times was — ^meddling and 
impertinent interference, both of men and women ; and I 
am sorry to say, more especially of the latter ; as is evident 
from the Epistles. St. Paul's epistles to T^imothjiand 
Titus are specific «nd minute in allusion to ^s evil, and 
contain injunctions against this ^ice in its various forms. 
They make a melancholy development of scandal on this 
point ; but it is truth, and the Bible is always honest. 
To the Thessalonian Christians he said . " Be quiet, 
and do youx own business." To Timothy he conjoined, 
that even a bishop should. " not be a brawler," nor their 
wives "slanderers;" the prpper interpretation of which 
doubtless is — that they especially should not be guilty of 
these* faults. But it involves the converse. "Refuse 
profane and old v^ves' fables.;" "let them," widows, 
" learn first to show piety at home ;" " the yoanffer refuse 
.... because thay learn to be idle, wandering about 
firom house to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers also 
affd busybodies, speaking things vdiich they ought not ;" 
*^ agunst an;elder receive not an accusation, but before 
two or three witnesses " showing that tattling and slan- 
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der was a vice of the time; *Uet senrants under the yoke 
honour their masters ;" *' obey magistrates -^ ** wiTe% 
submit to your husbands ;" ^ shun profane and yain bab- 
blings f " in the last days .... there shall be fake 

accusers &c having forms of godliness, &c 

of this sort are they wA creep into, houses, and lead 
dqytive silly women f* " there are many unruly and yain 
talkers, ivliose moutks must be stopped, who subvert whole 
houses ;'* let not ** aged women be false accusers," and 
let "' the young be discreet and keepers at home ;" '* speak 
evil of no man — ^be not brawlers ;" &c. ^ The tongue,** 
says the Apostle James, ^ is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison ; a fire — a world of iniquity ; — ^it settetb on fire the 
course of nature, and is set on fire of hell.*' 

Nothing can be more <5lear, than th^ Scriptore au* 
thority against meddling, tattling, slander, scandal — or in 
any way interfering with the private concerns, conduct, 
and character of our neighbours, except as. civil, or 
ecclesiastical authority has clothed us with legitimate 
powers — ^is specific, abundant, decided, emphatic. It is 
founded in human nature ; it is essential to the peace of 
society ; a departure from it would be ruinous to social 
comfort. If, therefore, it is proper to introduce any rule 
on this point into a mutual church covenant, it seems to 
me, that the converse of that which is usually found «in 
that place, ought to be substituted. Even the apostles, 
as We have seen, found it necessary to rebuke the dispo- 
sition prevalent in their time to meddle with the affairs, 
and to make inquisition into the conduct of others. But 
it should be recollected, that- the condition of Christians 
and the state of society then were widely dififorent from 
the same*thing8 with us. Christianity was a new reli- 
gion, and' its disciples were generally obnoxious. They 
were compelled by their drcnmstances to associate most 
intimately ; they were bound together by those sympa- 
thies and ties, which a persecuted aiid si^i^ering class al- 
ways feelj independent of Christian affection. Hence in 
part we account for the holy and exemplary ardour of Aeir 
attachments to their religioa and to each other. But 
even in these circumstances and under tiiese especial in- 
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timades— 0£. rather, peifaapt, on account of them^-the 
i^HMttles fotinid it necessary to admonish them against the 
abuse of that confidence so generally felt and recipro- 
cated by those, who confessed Christ in those unhappy 
times — an abuse so naturally developed in the form off 
meddling and private inquisition. 

But the state of the Church in Christifui i^ations of 
these days is very different; and there is far leas qx>logy 
for this vice among Christians now, than in those times. 
And, . moreover, it cannot so ifasily be tolerated now. 
Professors and nonprofessors of religion, in the present 
highly oivihzed state of Christian nations, stand upon a 
common level in the enjeyment of civil rights 1 and the 
lives of many of the latter class' are as exem]>lary, in a 
religious view, as those of the former. Nearly all, pro- 
fessors and nonprofessors, assert and claim, tmd very 
justly, the enjoyment of all private rights ; and an ex- 
emption from the impertinent supervision of their neigh- 
bours, whether it respects their private affairs, or their 
private conduct. Professing Christians will not consent 
to such interference even of theij fellow Christians ; and 
there is no good reason why they should. It is the most 
unprofitable and obnoxious business, which any persons 
can set thenvselves about. It may be' added, that in these 
days and in our country, where Christians are so numer- 
ous and people generally respect religion, many of whom 
being as decent in their lives as professors themselves, it 
is impossible that the body of Christians should be very 
distmct and disjunct from the rest of the community. 
It is equally impossible, in the midst of a dense popula- 
tion, that the members of the same church, if many, 
should be so intimate, as in the primitive age ; tfa^t they 
should all even know each other personally ; and they, 
who think it is possible, and a duty, adopt an impractica- 
ble theory. My next door neighbour in a dty might be 
a member of the same church with myself, and yet it is 
possible I should^ be ignorant, whether he be a Christian, 
or a Jew, or a Mohammedan, because I do not know him 
at all. How preposterous, then, is it, that I should be 
his guardian, aiid he mine, even if it were proper, simply 
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toetose we happen to be mfUDhemaif tte ssae dMidi! 
The s|rixit oi die primitiTe Church, in all that was goad, 
is What we want ; the cirenmatances we cannot have. 

Let it not be si^fosed, that I would take the lesponai- 
biUty of diaconrag&ig the efforta of pitvale Cfaristknis to 
do good by all proper, well-adTiaed, and discreet medxids. 
I trust I shall ever sympathize thoroughly in any suitable 
l^ans devised and adopted for doTeloping and faiinging 
into acffon all the Tarious talents of the Christian Chnrch, 
and making them to bear on the great design of Chiis^ 
ttanity for the conrersion of tiie world. I only have 
veference in these remarks to a specific and acknowledged 
evil, which unfortunately has received the sanction, at 
least in form, of a large body of Christians-^ apparently 
and moat probably from an unvrarrantable inttorpretatioa 
of certain historical snd preceptive portions of Sciiptore. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CoDiiderttiQii of the common and popular Objections to Epitcopaey 
and to the general Economy of the Episcopal ChurcH. 

Episcopact is found in a Tailety of. fonns ovir the 
Christian world, of which the Roman church it moat 
eminent; next to that, the Greek chnrch; next, the 
church of England; and next, the Episcopacy df the 
United States. The American Methodists are under a. 
form of Episcopacy ; and so are the jMLoravians, or United 
Brethren. There are. some other fonns of Christian or- 
ganization, which have the semblance of f^copacy ; 
and numerous ChriBtian*institutions, in oqr owii country 
and elsewhere, as I shall have occasion to show, are under 
the control of the Episcopal principle. Nearly, or quite 
aH of our voluntary religious "and benevolent societies are 
of this last class. 

The Roman and Greek churches run nearly parallel 
in their general design and structure. But the features 
of the church of Rome are more before the world. They 
are gigantic and imposing ; and for the powers it has 
usurped and employed^ it has been terrific. At present 
it lies under the ban of the public opinion of the civilized 
world, so far as its former usurpations lind abuse of 
power are concerned. The Protestant world, as is well 
known, hu declared off, renounced connexion, and dis- 
claimed all responsibility in its arrogance and abqmina* 
tions. As a subject of history it is interesting and awful 
to contemplale. The Pope is the great hieraroh, and a 
temporal prince ; his college of cardinals are his coun- 
cil, and the aristocracy of his realmi; the archbishops 
are an intennediate grade and connexion oif the pnest- 
hood ; the bishops another ; and the numerous orders of 
Inferior ecclesiastics .of this stupendous -hierarchy fill up 
^ oomplenent between the pafal throne snd the people 
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of that numerous— most numerous — And wide-spread 
communion. The vast economy of this notable Episco- 
pate is principally of human invention — a great political 
institution, whose powers, concentrated in Rome, and 
emanating thence, have made the kings of the earth 
tributaries, have trod upon the necks of abject princes, 
a^nd made Christendom what it was three centuries ago ; 
since which time, under .Protestant influence, and ihat 
infldehty which its own enormities created, the power of 
Rome has waned, and is waning, to set and rise no more. 
The church of Rome is duly^ appreciated ; and a proper 
estimation of its grievous corruptions of Christianity, 
and of its usurpations and abuses of power, still leaves 
room for all tiiat Tespect for 4he Protestant churches, 
which they can fairly claim, and for all that is desirable. 
They axe not responsible for •anything, but what they are 
and what they do. The declared object of their seces- 
sion was to cut off and purge away what was bad, and 
retain what was good ; but the churdi of Rome is the 
parent of them all. If one is vicious on that account, 
so is another ; but no wise and fair jury would bring m 
a verdict against a child for the sin of its parent — the 
imputers of Adam's sin to his posterity excepted, admit- 
ting that they are wise and fair. At any jrate, Protest- 
ants are not sufficiently orthodox in &is case of their 
own, to confess for the sins of popery, f hey disclaim 
responsibility — ^they renounce, they abjure all connexion, 
all allegiance— 'and eschew all sympathy. And the 
world, being jurors, have acquitted them. Let not any 
man, then — ^above aU, let no Protestant Christian — be so 
unworthy as to declaim against Episcopacy, because it 
oame down through the church of Rome. In doing that, 
he sets the seal of condemnation on hi& own forehead. 
The argument would be equally good against- the Bible-— 
against Christianity, and everyl^ung that belongs to it. 
An argumentum ad mmdiam is unworthy of any fair mind 
--it is proof of a bad heart — ^it is the mark of base- 
ness. And yet, how often is it used against Episcopacy, 
because Popery is an Episcopacy ! But we shall see 
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by«and-by, who are Episcopalians openly and fairly, and 
who covertly^ though I will not say unfairly. 

The church of England, the immediate parent of the 
Episcopal church of the United States, is an overstrained 
Episcopacy, having archbishops attached to it. It is 
vitiated, ako, aJs being connected with the state, and in 
a measure under its control. The American Episcopal 
church may, and ought to be regarded, as a reformation 
of the parent slock in both thesis particulars — as is the 
fact. She is also reformed and expurgated fh>m ail 
those adventitious and unhappy results, which in EQg« 
land flow from a union of church and state. \ 

ilk 

An attempt to bring odium on the American Episcopal 
church, because • her parent is connected with the state 
in Great Britain ; or. because the Engtish church hag 
archiepiscopal sees, is as unworthy as to charge her with 
the sins of popery ; and the argument bears' with equal 
force--^wmai it must be confessed is no force at all— - 
against the American Presbyterian church, because her 
parent is the established church of Scotland ; or against 
the New- York. Dutch Church, because her parent is the 
established religion of Holland ; or against the Lutheran 
church of Pennsylvania, because hers is connected with 
the state in Germany; and so on. There are too many 
involved in this species of guilt, that an^ with their eyes 
open, or \7ith a conscious self-respect, should be likely 
td. tolerate such an argument* 

~ The American Episcopal church, by common consent 
-—certainly in aU reason — stands acquitted, fir9t, of the 
sins of popery ; and next of the vices and responsibilities 
of the English estabUshment, as a political institution ; 
and is to be judged on her own meiits. She stands 
forth to the World undet what she asserts and claims to 
be the simple, pure, primitive, apostolic form— -an Epis- 
copacy, with tluree orders of clergy, under the common 
denominations of Bishops, Presb3rters, and Deacons. 

The ecclesiastical organization of American Episco- 
pacy is as follows :*— A general triennial Convention, 
constituted in. two houses, viz. the house of Bishops, 
and tha bouse of derical aiui lay defnties. Is iav«ted« 
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by a constitution adopted in 1789, and since amended, 
with powers of general legi8lation,^upervision, and con- 
trol — legislation being supposed to involve the last two 
attributes. The body, however, is purely legislative. 
Every bishop is ez-officio a member of the upper house ; 
and the lower house is composed of a representation of 
the clergy and laity from each diocess, not exceeding 
four of each class. The deputation of any one diocess 
can at will divide the lower house on any question, by 
requiring the clerical^ and laical votes to be declared ' 
separately — the decision to be based on a majority of 
suffirages in each order, provided such a majority com- 
prehend a majority of the diocesses represented — ^the 
TOtes of each diocess, and of each order separately, be 
they moire or less, counting as one in a case of division. 
There must be a concurrence of both houses for authen- 
ticated acts. Consequently, either house may be a 
check upon the other ; and the laity of the lower house 
may be a check upon the clergy of the same house, and 
mediately upon the house of Bishops. 

The Bishops of the several diocesses are elected 
according to rules adopted by the convention of each 
diocess, and are consecrated by a Bishop, with at least 
two to ai^sist him. No Bishop can perform Episcopal 
functions in another diocess, without the consent of tiie 
Bishop thereof; or in caSe of vacancy of the Episcopal 
chair, he must be authorized by invitation. Bishops and 
clerg3rmen are amenable to the court erected by the 
convention of each diocess for the trial of their owii 
Bishop and their own clergy, in case of delinquency. 
At the trial of a Bishop there must always be one or 
moiiB of the Episcopal order in court. A sentence of 
degradation on a Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon, can only 
be pronounced by a Bishop. 

The Convention of the diocess of New-Tork is com- 
posed of the Bishop, who is ex-officio president ; of the 
clergy, who have pastoral charge, or who may be mis- 
sionaries ; of clergy, who. are officially connected vnth 
literary institutions ; and of lay delegates, of one or 
moze, £rom the Testry of each congregation. The dergy 
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•ad laity of the oonveBtion deliberate in •one body on aH 
(jfaestions that come befoie them. The yotes of the 
clergy count one for each ; of the laity» one for each 
congregation represented ; BUd a majmty of the TotM 
of the two orders jointly are decisive, except when any 
five voices shall require the two orders to vote separaftely, 
when a majority of each is necessary to a decision. The 
choice of a bishop is always foy division, as aforesaid. 

I know not, 'whether these are fair spectefeehs of the 
elementary principles, adt^pted for the government of the 
other Biocesses in the United States ; but presume they 
are. 

The number of Diocesses in this country at present 
is 22 ; of Bishops 17-^— one being a Missionary Bishop ; 
of Clergy 772 ; and of congregatioas probably from 800 
to 900—590 being repoirted for l!8 Itiocesses. Commu- 
nicants in 19 Diocesses 36^416— *4ii «11 pirobably about 
40,000. 

]$ere, then, we have the entire array of the Episco- 
pacy of the United States, anfl of jthe funi^amental prin- 
ciples of its Ecclesiastical organization. 

The first of the common and popular objections urged 
Against this system, which I propose to notice, is>— its 
power— dangerous power. It might, perhaps, be suffi- 
cient to reply, that if those who have adopted it and 
placed themselves under it, are satisfied vnth il — it. is 
enough, inasmuch as aU who come into connexiott with 
it, do it with their eyes open. The argument in proof 
of this imputation, however, must, I think, be made out 
in this way : The Episcopacy of Rome is powerfiil and 
dangerous ; and so is the ISpiscopacy of England ; there- 
fore, the American Episcopacy is powerful and danger- 
ous. As the entire portraiture of the last, with its prin- 
ciples of organization and government, has just been 
laid down on these pages, I may, perhaps, be warranted 
to say, that the above reasoning from Papal and Eng- 
lish Episcopacy is what is called in the forum — a non 
sequitur. Tor those not learned the version is— /< does 
not follow. AH who have eyes can see for themselves 
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ttgn of Wesley, and' which is not to be found OTer that 
oosnezion in England, under > the same naaoe. Hie 
troth is— Wesley always considered himself and his peo- 
ple under the Church of £oglandy s(> far as that Church 
was willing to acknowledge them; and the Wesleyans 
of that coun^ have no^ to this day declared themaelTes 
Dissenters. They are now beginning to be claimed by 
the Established Church. Wesley's object in abstaining 
from setting up an Episcopacy was, doubtless, to place 
no obstacle in the way of a return. We have reason to 
suppose, that he considered himself and his societies^ 
Ecclesiastically, under the Church of England — ^and of 
course under an Episcopacy. The American Meth- 
odist Church, therefore^ has only supplied the defect of 
its own system, in existing circumstances, by adopting 
the supervision and government. of bishops. For tal* 
ent, for indefatigable industry, for energy, ipnd for piety^ 
the American Methodist Clergy have earned a most 
creditable distinction. And I, cettainly, would be ehe 
of the last to detract aught from the honours, that axe duo 
to them. My only object is to show, that there ^is no 
foundation for the insinuation, that there is an umreaaon- 
able, or dangeipus power, usurped and employed by 
American Episcopacy ; and that there are no such ten^ 
dencies in its constitution^ but on the contrary, that it 
has designedly -permitted, nay, by its own hands put an 
insurmountable barrier in the way, by incorporat^g with 
itself a fuU balance of popular and lay influence. Al- 
though this argmnent mig^t easily be made out without 
passing iino the light of comparison with other systems, 
it must be conceded, that this additional demonstration ia 
more impressive, and that it fortifies the position. Qertainly 
it is fiEur, if we do no injustice to others. 

Having cleared the ground in the light of Consti- 
tutional organisation, there jfemains yet a phantom — a. 
ghost of an objection to ^ same point ; and with many 
minds, I suppose, it has epesated, and still operates, toi 
lighten, not unlike a ghost. But as I have recannoi*^ 
tared the apparition, and found it audi, perhaps I may 
asstst in quieting the fears of others. It is the power of 
a Bishop in his own diocess. 
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<* God," says the author of the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm, '* sends us bishops, whether we will have them, 
or not." Such short sayings, when they are pertinent, 
and address themselves to our experience and observa- 
tion, are impressive. They carry conviction to the centre 
of the soul. And there are few invented by man more 
convincing than the one here quoted. Every clergyman of 
every denomination, who has been long in the ministry, 
will feel its force. By the influence' of circumstances, 
or by the demonstration of superior talents, or by a fa- 
vourable combination of both, we see Clergymen in all 
directions of the Christian community, attaining a com- 
manding position and sway. Look, for example, upon 
the field occupied by Preisbyterian and Congregational 
Churches— -and there it is pre-eminently true. "God 
hath given us bishops," even where the people deny, but 
cannot resist their claims. 

Now, which is better, to invest these men with respon- 
sible powers, to subject their influence to conventional 
and well advised rules, and thus force them to execute 
the Will of the public ; or to let them run at large, do 
their own pleasure in their self advised way, and be re- 
sponsible to nobody ? To circumvent their influence is 
impossible ; God made them to have influence. More- 
over, God has ordained, that the interests of human so- 
ciety shall have individual persons to preside over them. 
There must be a king, or a president, over the nation ; 
there must be governors over provinces and smaller 
states ; there must be mayors of cities ; heads of col- 
leges*; masters in schools ; fathers of families ; — all de- 
partments of society require a head. And shall the 
Church of God alone be without them 1 " Oh no," it is 
said^ << we only differ as to the number. The pastor of 
every Christian congregation is the head of his own com- 
monwealth." And shall the commonwealth of pastors 
have no head 1 This is the point, and here, in my view, 
is one of the grand defects of Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism. It is a violation of the dictates of uni- 
versal experience, and the sad effects are . to my mind 
•ufficiently obvious. It is a great chasm in the natural 
8 
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constitation of society. I say nataial, as fonnd suitable 
and best by all experience, thongfa all stmctuzes of 8»> 
ciety aie in one sense artificial. 

Presbyterian and Congregational ministers must, will, 
and do haye their leaders-^-self-appointed heads ; heads, 
who do eyexything by the rule of their own heads. ^ God 
sends us Bishops, whether we will haye them or not -^ 
and the mischief is, when we refiise Uiem, that they force 
tiiemselyes upon us under a system, which often origin- 
ates in their own whims ; at best, a system of their own 
deyising, and which changes with every new comer. It 
produces confusion; often creates disaster; especially 
^ when these leaders innoyate on faith and practice, as is 

most strikingly illustrated in the present state of these 
two great denominations. Had these self-appointed 
Bishops, or others of equal ability and more trust- 
worthy, been clothed with the proper authority of bish* 
ops, duly respected in this office, held responsible for 
the conscientious discharge of their appropriate func- 
tions, under a system of regulations established in gen> 
eral convention, which they could not neglect or violate 
with impunity ; and had they been well sustained in this 
office by public opinion, and by the hands of all their 
brethren, who, on this supposition, would have intrusted 
them with all these powers, it is reasonable to syppose, 
that all these difficulties and painful results would have 
been avoided. 

That the Episcopal office is a thing ta be feared, under 
such a constitution as that of the Episcopal church of 
the United States, is all a phantom. At any rate, if we 
refuse it, we must have our self-appointed bishops ; and if 
the thing be an evil, it is vrise to choose the least of the two 
evils, put all our bishops under wholesome regulations, 
and make and hold them responsible for observing them. 

Look at the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal church 
of the United States, and see whether they are men to be 
feared for their power, when the character of that com- 
munity, the manner in which the bishops are elected, 
and their amenability to constitutional law and public 
opinion, are considered. In the first place, no man 
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could stand the smallest chance of being elected to an 
Episcopate, who had not been long known and well 
proTed in that character, and in all those virtues of a 
man and a Christian, which the present enlightened state 
of the Christian world fbrst and principally demand for 
this office.' He must not only have a character and 
standing among Christians, but ** a good report of those 
who are without" — a reputation earned before and in 
relation to the public— implying long and fixed habits of 
thinking, feeling, and acting, which cannot be easily 
changed or disturbed — having himself passed the severest 
ordeals of publiq scrutiny, in all those forms which a 
candidate for this place must unavoidably draw upon 
him. The reputation of such a man, and for the purpose 
of his anticipated office, must be in the highest degree 
detr to himself. He might well be supposed to have a 
conscience nice enough to border on nervous sensitive- 
ness. , 

But in addition to all these high and commanding mo- 
tives — not to speak of the fear of God, which common 
charity should award to him in no small measure — there 
is the formidable array of constitutional and caubn law, 
which binds and holds him in all' forms ; and the eye of 
the public, which is one of the eyes of God's providence, 
is fixed upon him from all directions, challenging his 
circumspection and a conscientious devotion to his official 
duties. Can it be imagined, that one of many, thua 
proved, thus chosen by so many voices, and invested with 
this high and responsible trust, ever feeling, or having 
reason to feel, that the eye of the world is upon him, will 
be likely often, if ever, so to abuse his power and influence 
as to do discredit to his station, or give any notable ocda- 
sion of complaint ? If he should, he is as much amenable 
to law and to judgment as the meanest of his clergy, and 
before the same tribunal; and although he might be 
borne long' with on account of his office, yet judgment 
would be sure to overtake him, if not in the forms of 
law, certainly in the shape, of public opinion. It is by 
no means fair to quote history from other countries, or 
other times, to meet a case of this kind. It is our own 



tuM and tmi own countrr, onder onr own peeoliai and 
pnident regnlattoQB, in tha midat of am own ataU of 
■ocietj, where this icene is laid ; and the certainty is & 
moral one, how in otdinary cases such a STStem would 
opeiata. Such geneiallr — and 1 belicTe I may shy 
without exception — is the confidence reposed in the 
Bishops of the American Episcopal church. But not- 
withstanding the eicelleoce of their chaiacteis, so jeal- 
onalf and cue&U; are they watched — it is the habit of 
oui people, and the result of out institutions — and so 
responsible .are they held, the danger is not that they 
will have too much influence, but rather that they will 
hftva too Uttle — that they will not dare to execute the 
duties of their office with that decision and energy whidk 
the interests of teligitm and the public good may require. 

I shall now proceed to compare American Episcopacy- 
in-form with American Episcopacy that is not in form, 
or that is not in the usual form. And I do it for the pur- 
pose of setting Episcopacy' proper in a still more clear 
and more advantBgeous light. 

The Episcopal principle under its own pioper form is 
one thing ; but it should L>e remembered, that the prin- 
ciple maybe adopted andappUed without the form. This 
is constantly done, as we have just seen, by self-appointed 
bishops ; it is assumed and acted upqn to a. great extent 
by theological vital principle of onr 

voluntary lelig associations, national 

and subordinat 

Take, for ei in Home Missionary 

Society. Tiai piscopal instinrfjon on 

a stupendous i anergy, wanting only 

the form and n the United States of 

America ; nay, it would seem by one of the resolutions 
brought forward at its annual meeting in 1S36, that -it 
proposes to extend its jurisdiction over the world. But 
we will consider it first, as limited to the United States. 

This society was organized under diis name in 1SS6, 
having taken the place, and assumed tiie work and lespon- 
■ibilitiss of the United Domestic Missionary Society, 
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which was merged in this. It then had 11 9' congrega- 
tions connected with it, and 101 ministers in its employ. 
From year . to year this society has been extending its 
connexions, its operations, and its influence, and multi- 
plying its agencies, to an extent unexampled, till in 1835 
it reported "719 missionaries and agents*' (all ministers, 
I suppose) in its employ ; 484 of whom were settled 
pastors ; and 1,050 congregations and missionary dis- 
tricts. The income of this society, as reported for the 
first year, was $20,031 ; as reported in 1835, it was 
$88,863 — having gradually increased annually for nine 
years from the first mentioned sum to the last. 

The instructions, or canons, of this society, as con- 
tained in the form of their commission for the guidance 
and government of the ministers in their employ, are 
minute, specific, and imperative. "You are required," 
&c., on six several and specific points, together with a 
reference to six other specifications in " General Instruc- 
tions." In addition to these is another " Notice," em^^ 
bracing ten specifications — the whole comprehending the 
entire code of canons for the regulation of individuals in 
commission of the society. 

The effect of this commission is to bring all its agents 
and beneficiaries into an intimate connexion with the 
society, and under its supervision and control. The 
connexion is much more intimate, and the control much 
m^oje absolute and energetic, than that which results 
between the relation of a bishop on the one hand and 
the clergy and congregations of his diocess on the other, 
because, in the former case, it is a connexion of depend- 
ance; and the canons of instruction are no less minute 
and specific. 

The secretary of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, then — ^who stands in relation to these numerous 
clergy, and to these still more numerous congregations, 
as a Bishop, exercising Episcopal supervision and con- 
trol in a far more absolute and energetic sense, than any 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church of the United 
States — had under his care in 1835, of clergy, 719, and 
of congregations 1,050 ; while all the 17 Bishops of the 
8» 
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Episcopal church together, for the same ground, have only 
772 clergy, and 800 to 900 congregations^^averaging, 
if we take 800 for each class, 47 for each Bishop. 

It is not ray business to , certify to the worthiness ox 
usefulness of this Episcopal Missionary Institution — ^for 
it is obTiously of an Episcopal character. It does not 
require such certificate &om me ; if it did, I would most 
cheerfiUly give it. " Its praise is in all the churches." 
It has done and is doing a great and good work. May 
the Head of the Church still prosper and snule upon it 
My only object is to show, that for extent of influence, 
for power in actual possession, and energy in the execu- 
tion of the Episcopal office — an energy resulting £rom 
the peculiar character of the relation — ^the whole col- 
lege of Bishops presiding over the Episcop^ church 
of the United States, in their united sway, fall far behind 
the secretary of the American Home Missionary Society. 

One thing is certain, that if such power is dangerous 
— which is the imputation I am here called upon, or 
have taken upon me to encounter, and which, be it 
remembered, does not originate with me — ^then is it high 
time to look to.this society. It has the bread of its nu- 
merous and wide-spread dependants in its hands, tempo- 
ral and spiritual, and can measure out to ail and to each, 
in its own sovereign pleasure, both the kind and the de- 
gree, and actually does so-r-the kind of doctrine to its 
beneficiaries, and the measure of bread to its agents. I 
do not say that this is not suitable — ^that it is not good, 
in all that has been done, and is doipg. In that compla- 
cency which I have always had in this society, and in 
that sympathy I have always felt in its operations, I be- 
lieve its influence is both good and suitable. But I am 
speaking to the point of power— of control — as a matter 
of fact, and in comparison of the influence enjoyed and 
used by the Bishops of the Episcopal church, severally 
aiid united. 

The dependance of the Clergy employed by the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, and of the congregations 
assisted, is a most important feature, and a powerfully 
active princiiHs, so far as relates to the point under con- 
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sideiatiofn. It places them under the absolute control of 
the society ; and but for the virtue, which we know be- 
longs to the presiding agencies, it would certainly be a 
dangerous power. The Clergy and Congregations of 
the American Episcopal Church ^re not dependant on 
their Bishops ; but the Bishops are more dependant on 
them. 

But it appears by the following extract from the 
Monthly Magi^ine published by this Society, that they 
are not contented with the narrow field of the United 
States: — " : 

**It will be recollected that among the resolutions 
adopted at the last anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society was the foUowing, viz : — 

** < Resolved, That the signal blessings which have hith- 
erto attended the operations of this Society, afford ample 
encouragement to our endeavours, in humble dependance 
on God, to extend its operations, until its influences shall 
be felt not only in the whole extent of the American 
continent, but also throughout the civilized world. ^ 

** The bearing and tendency of this resolution require a 
passing remark. It is easily perceived that the influences 
of this Society, in many respects, may be felt in other 
countries, while its direct operations are confined to its 
appropriate field, which, according to its constitution, is 
the United States. It was not the design of the found- 
ers of this Society, however, thus to confine its opera- 
tions. , The constitution declares, (Art. 3,) <The great 
object of this Society shall be to assist congregations 
that are unable to support the gosp^ ministry, and to 
send the gospel to the destitute within the United States.' 
The word great in this article was inserted for the ex- 
press purpose of giving liberty to the Society to extend 
its operations to adjoining countnes." 

The object of the paper, from which this extract is 
jnade, was to prepare the way for complying with appli- 
cations from Fraince for assistance. It assumes, that 
^ the field" for the society '^ is the wcurld." 

Thisi^ for aught I have to say, is all very well, and it 
is noble too, as it iUnstrates the spirit and enter|»rise of 
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this institation ; and it is no less well for me, as it illus* 
trates the point of comparison^ which I am endeavouring 
to bring out. It leaves the aspirations of American 
Episcopacy out of sight ; they are not to be named in 
such company. I think, however, it would have been 
more creditable to x the Society, if this forced interpreta- 
tion of the word "great^^ in the second article, of its 
Constitution, had been spared. If they have money for 
France, or for any other foreign field, let them remit it ; 
but not on any such authority, as the averred and occult 
meaning of this word. Evidently, it never had such a 
meaning. 

The Board of Missions of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, in its revived energy and ex- 
tended operations, as a jealous riyal of the last named 
Society, is another specimen of Episcopal care and con- 
trol, precisely of the same character with the American 
Home— encept, that it is itself supervised by the General 
Assembly — and the scope of its operations is nearly 
equal. 

The American Board of Conmiissioners of Foreign 
Missions is an institution of the same class, but of a 
much higher order. In the extent of its plan, it is like 
the Propaganda of Rome. The purity of this society be- 
fore the public stands unimpeached ; and I think very 
Justly so. Neither is that enough to say. It has posi- 
tively achieved wonders. But, mark, its achievements 
are the results of its high Episcopal character— of its 
system, its single determination, its energy ; and its en • 
ergy has always depended, and still depends, on its Epis • 
copal power of control. 

I once had the pleasure of an acquaintance with a Mo • 
ravian clergyman, who had charge of a congregation of 
about a dozen souls, with no prospect of increase, but 
rathei of diminution and extinction — in the midst of a 
dense population, where there were many other Christiac 
Churches of different sects, with some of which this little' 
band might have found a comfortable home, and dispensed 
with the labours of their pastor, to allow him to' go to a 
wider and more hopeful field. He was on the best tenns 
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widi all Cfaristiaiis, who ]uiew him, and demonstrated .the 
most exemplary charity towards other sects. He did 
not stay with his people, because he thought they could 
not get to heayen in any other way. Besides being most 
amiable and Christianlike, he was a man of a high order 
of talent, and of high cultivation ; and his accomplished 
and amiable wife was a very type of himself. But on 
account of the poverty of their people, they were obliged 
to give Wessons in music for a support, in which they 
were both distinguished proficients. I asked him one 
day, why he did not abandon a station of so little prom- 
ise, especially as his people could still be accommodated 
in other churches of the town, and go to another field ? 

^< We Moravians," said he, " submit entirely to our 
superiors, and regard their assignments, as the mandate 
of Providence. Where they send us, we go ; and stay 
and work till they recall us, or till we die. We have no 
voice in our appointment ; and we offer no opinion, no 
advice for removal. We are like an army in Uie tented 
field, under discipline— and the word of a superior is 
law. It would be insurrection to gainsay, to advise, to 
reply." 

« But you are wasting your life," said I, ** without 
result." 

'^No," said he, '*far from it. If I by obedience ac- 
complish nothing here, the principle pervading all our 
ranks, in whatever part of the world, will compensate 
for this loss, and more than balance it, in some other 
place. I am content, and shall live and die happy." 

This, thought I, is instructive ; and this is the secret 
of Moravian discipline. I do not say, that the discipline 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions is equal to this. I do not think it is. In some 
cases I believe they allow their missionaries to advise 
^em, and encoilrage it discreetly. But they have their 
fixed and unalterable principles— -or principles seldom 
and slowly changed in their present state — ^as well for 
obtaining their revenue to sustain their operations, as for 
the direction and control of their missionaries. Disobe- 
dience of isntnictions in a missionary, or the assumption 
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and use of a large discretion never confided to hini^ 
would be rebellion, and ordinarily a disqualification for 
further employment. The history of this Institution in 
oonnexion with its servants abroad, is proof of this; and 
an atonement for such offence cannot easily be made. 
The Society get all the information (hey can, make the 
most of it, and their instructions are law. They act on 
the Episcopal principle to the very letter — under the 
most rigid system. Th^ £piscopacy of the United 
States, as compared with this in its operation on the 
clergy, is mildness-gentleness. I do not mean, that 
this Board is oppressive, or unreasonable ; the system is 
indispensable to the work. I only mean to. develop the 
fact, and set it in the. light of comparison, so far as it is 
pertinent to my object. It is a principle in the mission- 
ary work, that he who devotes himself to it, has no will 
of his own. " He pleases not himself." And it is a 
high — a noble character. Their reward is in heaven. 

The American and the two great Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Societies are institutions of momentous consequence 
to the country for the germ of power that is lodged in 
them, and for their control over the " inclination of the 
twig." These three societies, substantially the same in 
principle and in discipline throughout, according to their 
reports for 1835, had under their care as beneficiaries, 
3,330 young men, in the various stages of their Aca- 
demical and Theological education, beginning at l^e 
time they are called from the plough or the workshop, 
and ending with their commission to preaCh the Gos- 
pel and administer its ordinances; and the disposal 
of $171,393- annually for this purpose. When it 
is considered, that these beneficiaries are taken up be- 
fore their principles are fixed, or their characters formed, 
and that all this work is to be done by their patrons and 
benefactors ; thai the latter feel an interest and a com- 
mendable zeal in presiding over this work with assiduous 
care and untiring pains ; that a thorough inquisition is 
made into the private conduct of the beneficiaries, and 
that they are required to report to the proper authority at 
stated periods |he entire economy of their habits and 
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lives, pecuniary, social, moral, and religious, in each par- 
ticular item, embracing % score, more or less ; that pasto- 
ral, alias Episcopal visitations at all convenient periods 
are made to the seminaries where they are placed, by the 
principal Secretaries, or their proxies, to form a personal 
and intimate acquaintance, to iiiquire into the fidelity, to 
advise as to the general reading, and to secure the confi- 
dence of those under their care ; and that throughout the 
entire course of their education their relation to the So^ 
cietiee is one of dependance, consequently of obligation^ 
and naturally of gratitude ; there can be no doubt as to 
the amount of influence, that is employed and realized, in 
the formation of the characters of these young men, and 
in fitting them for the duties of public life. These So- 
cieties have the moulding of their minds in their hands, 
and the almost entire formation of their intellectual and 
moral characters from beginning to end. That the facil- 
ities afforded of educating their beneficiaries radically 
and thoroughly, and confirmiiig them for life, with few 
exceptions, in the great and distinctive principles of the 
.sects to which they belong, and in the usual modes. of ac- 
complishing their own objects on the wide public, will be 
neglected, is scarcely to be supposed. And thus this 
immense system of educating and forming the minds of 
such a large body of men, and of sending them forth to 
educate and form the minds of the people, scattered over 
the face of our country, in all that concerns the moral, 
religious, social, and in many respects, directly and ii^di- 
recUy, political principles — is concentrated and lodged in 
the hands of a few individuals. That this power is well 
and prudently used, in all good conscience and honesty, 
according to the principles of those who wield it, I have 
never yet seen any reason to doubt. But that it is a 
powerj more radical, and more influential over the des- 
tinies, of our country, than is lodged in the hands of any 
other equal number of men, will be obvious at a single 
glance. 

The Temperance Society, which, while it kept on its 
own proper basis, prospered so well and accomplished 
SQ much good, has more recently, as is well known, trei- 
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passed upon gromid, die propri e ty of wludi is qosstioiied 
bj the great body of those peraons, who sie deddedly 
the advocates of wliat they Gonnder ito legitimate design. 
This society has devised an ingemous mediod of enfinr- 
cing its vUra pledges — paiticolaiiy onmtnisteis and other 
pfODiinent chaiactei»--by sending copies of them by 
mail, and pabliriiing in tlueir jomnals the names of those 
who comply. As it is known, that no cleigyman,or 
other prominent religions persons, who have ** a local 
habitation and a name,'' axe overlooked, those who do not 
comply are as effectually published, as those who do ; 
and consequently subjected to all the odimn, that can be 
brought to *bear upon them on that account. It is not 
long since, that a clergyman, a decided and strong teoi- 
perance man, and occupying a highly important and in- 
fluential post in the community, but unwilling however 
to comply with the ultra pledge, told me, vnth chagrin 
and mortification, that having received a copy of it by 
mail *< from the Vatican at Albany," he wasforted into 
it as the least of two evils, inasmuch as he would be 
published, if he did not comply, by not being pMtshed. 
His station and relations in the Christian community were 
sudi, that he could not get along comfortably without 
complying with this order — ^for such was its character 
and operation on himself. ^This," he added, *' ia 
tyranny with a witness !" It only shows how these pub- 
lic associations, when they get to be strong, an4 when 
urged oh by the impetuous ultraisms of our country, may 
usurp and employ an illegitimate power. 

On the whole : I trust I need not go far&er to show, 
that there are far more formidable powers possessed and 
wielded by numerous public religious and other associ^ 
tions in our country, than can fiiirly be attributed to the 
Episcopacy of the Episcopal church, or to its ecclesias- 
tical organization ; nay, that by iuspectioh and scrutiny, 
the power of the latter, in all but a needful and whole- 
some influence, vanishes, while that of the others is as 
vigorous as needs be ; and in some of them more so. 
Besides, the influence of the American Episcopal church 
i$ uniforjo, well-defined, tangible, fixed by constitutionai 
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lawB, and rematiis the same fit>m the date of its 
OQce ; the public can aee what it has been, what it is, and 
may satisfaotonly know what it will continue to be$ 
while that of many of these compiaratively inespox^sible 
kistitations, is deyeloping new and latent energies from 
year to year» constantly varyiz^ in their forms, and sur- 
prising the public iR4th some hitherto undiscoTored f<ga- 
tures. 

It is moreoyer t6 be said in praise of the Episcopal 
church, that she has most scrupulously abstained from 
ineddling with all potitical questions ; that she has never 
approached them — a most important and matehal fact 
in that regard, which has been under consideration' in 
this chapter ; at the same-time, that the most exciting 
political question, now convulsing the nation, has been 
carried into the Presbyterian connexion to a wide extent^ 
been discussed wannly in churches, in Presbyteries, and 
Synods, and in many of them passed into the form of 
resolutions, so as to draw down the notice of our national 
legislature, and caused it to be said on the floor of the 
Senate — '* that if the Presbyterian church should insist 
on agitating this question, it would divi^ the Union.'* 
This is the substance and (ibintof &e declajfatiou) though 
not perhaps the' exact wotdsJ I quote from memory. 

This uniform and conscientious abstintoce from poli- 
tics is a most important. feature, and a' practically saltt->- 
tary element in the American Episcopal church. It is 
meddling with politics that has for centuries been most 
injurious tp Christian churches — ^injurious and destruc-^ 
tive to their appropriate character and spiritual influence 
-*-aiid greatly injurious to their reputation, and I iia:$ 
add, to the reputation and influence of Christianity in thd 
woild. It is not without reason, that political men and 
governments are jealous of large Christian organizations 
--^ui history so abundantly attests, that the no^uence ac- 
quired by them 'has been firequtotly abused* Wheuy 
tiierefore, we see the PMsbyterian churchfas a church, 
takmg up questions which faAve an intimate connexion 
with the structure of our political institutiions, and pass- 
ing resolutions upon them for the purpose'of ipfluenc^ 
Ok. 
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Ifisttoos of the Presbyterian church — ^both Episcopal in* 
stitutions in principle^ €ui4 that of the highest order. 
Throughout the wide territories of the Presbyterian church 
these societies cover the same and the whole ground ; 
are of the same nature and have the same object ; they 
come into collision everywhere, dividing churches, Ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, Synods, and the General Assembly. 
All these unhappy results would be entirely Avoided 
wider the proper forms of an Episcopacy. And so gen- 
erally we may say of the known collisions of the Pres- 
byterian church, in other forms and on other topics, prac- 
tical, doctrinal, and disciplinary. '' 
. It cannot for a moment be doubted, that it is better to 
have religious organizations, well defined, fixed, and 
known — and so compact and comprehensive, in their 
formsy as not to be easily shaken or disturbed, by ambi- 
tious aspirants, or contentious persons— than for a door 
to b^ left open for perpetual innovations, or for the com- 
munity to be flooded from time to time with new schemes 
and new societies to take the place of others, or to come 
into oollision with them, to the disturbance of the public 
peace. The religious history of our country for the last 
twenty years is a most impressive illustration of the cor- 
rectness of this remark. 

But, then, although it does indeed aj^ar by this 
lAiowing, that American Episcopacy is not so bad as 
we thought it was ; although it must be confessed^ that 
its constitutional and fundamental principles,^ as ex- 
pressed and declared, are suitable, fair, and safe for the 
people ; yet its very genius is the spirit of domination ; ' 
it has the mark of the beast upon its forehead ; we 
cannot forget what it has done at Rome-^what it has 
ione and is doing in Great Britain. 

Alas for the name of a thing, if it has ever been bad ! 
There is no getting over a name. What has American 
Episcopacy to do with Rome, or Rome with it 1 What 
with Great Britain, or Great Britain with it ? Chris- 
tianity was at Rome, therefore Christianity is good for 
nothing ; it Is bad. Christianity is in the ohorch of 
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England, therefore Chxistiamty is to be feated ! Cer* 
tainly the last conclasion comes as legitimately as the 
first. 

But, admitting that JBpiscopacy is bad ; that its genius 
is the spirit of dominalion ; we have seen that the prin- 
ciple is in operation throughout the land in numerous 
fonns, in all the great religious oi^anizations and asso- 
ciations ; and independently of them ; and that Episco- 
pacy in its own proper form is the least objectionable 
of «dl, first, .because it is open, fair, and fixed; and next, 
because it actually Operates weU. Who shall give a bad 
.name to tiiat which is good — good in appearance — good 
in -fact ? . If these other «and surreptitious forms of Epis- 
copacy, wluch have imbodied the principle, under covert 
forms, indeed^ but forn^t most potent— ^if these ^re safe 
-—how much more safe is Episcopacy in its proper form ? 
On the very principles of those, who object to Episcopacy, 
but who yet run into it in practice, they bught themselves 
to be Episcopalians, if they would be eonsistent — cer- 
tainly, if &ey would be fair. It is due to themselves ; 
it is due. to the^pubUc ; and in my opinion it would be 
more safe for the public, and only in that way safe; for 
.then the public' could know what |o dopend upon; 
whereas now they cannot know. 

To object to Episcopacy for what it may possibly be, 
when no other possible objection can be found, is indeed 
the weakest objection possible. If brought against these 
covert . forms, there might possibly, nay with truth, ^e 
some force in it. These, possibly, may not in the end 
. turn omt well. T^ere must be high endowments of wis- 
dom and of virtue to save them firom being carried into 
. an uncomfortable stretch of power ; and more virtue 
and more ^is^om, than ordinarily fall to the lot of man, 
to redeem them, when once they shall have got there. 

Moreover, when given individuals have been long time 
candidates for the Episgopal office— have fairly e^mied 
their way to it — and at last been regularly chosen and 
publicly invested with its trulst and appropriate preroga- 
. tives, under Constitutional and Canon law, being bur- 
dened with its distinct and w^^ defined responsibilities, 
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as wen as dodbed wifli its powen — dieie is no sm]Mis s 
in tfae pubbc mind — diere can be none. Thej hare come 
into their place by onirefsal omsenty tiiemselTes ap- 
pointed to be gorerned, as well as to govein, bj a well 
defined code of legnlations. Bat - in the odier case, 
when men hare made dieir way into a higher and more 
absolute power of die same kind, though under another 
name, and stand in it independent of a like salutary con- 
trol, the public will sooner or plater be surprised, and 
become anxious. And the consequence will be a Strugs 
gle— on ihe one hand to maintain, and on tfae other td 
reduce an influence, which, it will be arerred, was not 
faiiiy acquired, and is dangerous to be held without a 
more tangible responsibOxty and controL Thus society 
is liable to convulsion and disaster. 

Lest it should not only be conceded, that the aigo- 
fnent of this chapter is good and sufficient for its pur- 
pose, but felt also by some minds, that it proves too 
much, yiz. that no Episcopacy whatever is safe ; or lest 
there should be left a conviction tending to that conclu- 
sion, it may be proper fpr me to remark, that, although 
there may be a leaven of feeling in the community, dis- 
posed to cherish a repugnance to all sorts and degrees 
of religious organization, I do not think it is sufficient to 
prevent them. The economy of combination and organ- 
ization is the spirit of the times — in matters of business 
and in social arrangements. • A pure democracy is known 
and confessed to be an impracticable theory. That is, 
every n^ember of the community cannot be the President, 
or the Governor, or the Justice, or the Juror ; neither can 
the whole body of the people get together for the trans- 
action of every item of public biisinesls, as they would 
then have time to do nothing else, and the ends of society 
would be frustrated. It is impossible to come nearer 
to democracy, than Republicanism, the principle of which 
is — ^that the people shall have a voice in the election of 
their rulers, and an immediate or mediate control over 
the appointment of all public servants. And sudi we 
bare seen is the organization of the Americaa 
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pal Church — ^purely republican. This is easily seen, 
and may be made evident and satisfactory to all. And 
if this is the genius of our institutions and the spirit of 
the country, it harmonizes perfectly ¥nth the ^ age, the 
will of the people, and the character of their civil gov- 
ernment. Order in religion, since the peo][>}e must have 
a religion, and since it is of all things most desirable and 
most important, is as necessary as in civil society ; and 
hence it is impossible to dispense with a religious', or 
spiritual polity. And a polity, that harmonizes with the 
spirit of the people and the genius of their goTemment, 
cannot fail to be satisfactory. Whatever else they may 
be dissatisfied with, they cannot complain of this ; what- 
OTer else they may fall back ftom, ihej must have a 
basis somewhere, and they can hardly fall back farther 
than their own will, as usually expressed. It has ever 
been found, and doubtless will' always prove so, that it* 
is as impossible to accomplish the great objects of reli- 
gion without a social organization, as it is to attain the 
objects of a civil -government without it. The latter 
would be a contradiction in terms ; but there is nothing 
in whidh public sympathy operates so powerfully as in 
religion ; and the more powerful the religious propensity 
Biay be in its social character, the more does' it require 
a salutary direction and control. Religion without gov- 
ernment runs into fanaticism — ^into ' chaos — ^in the same 
manner, as the ordinary state of. society would be dis- 
solved into anarchy without civil order, l^or myself, I 
have np concern, that the effect of my argument, if it 
should prevail, would be to react upon the Episcopal 
system, where it exists in its proper form, to dissolve 
ttid bring it to the ground. The more severely this sys- 
tem is subjected to scrutiny, the brighter will it shine, 
and the more Ivill it commend itself to the respect and 
estimation of tiie public^ 
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CHAPTER in. 

Cooridentionaf objectknrto the Libiify, and toodKer fioims and 

modes of EpMcopal wmlup^ 

Thb fonns and modes of public wonhq> in the £f»»- 
oopal Chmcli are no paii of Episc^^iacy in itself conaid- 
eied, as a polity and goTenimenL Tbej are pn^ily 
accidents in snd& a relation. That is, diere is nothing 
in Episcopacy, that necessaiilj demands them. 

Altfaong^ the Litmgy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chmrch of the United States is in all faimess to be judged 
by its simple mexits, yet in enteiing on this subject it will 
probably be deemed pertinent, so &r as we have space, 
and may also be gratifying to the corioas, as well as nse- 
ibl to the inqniring, to introdnce this chapter by a brief 
retrospectiTe and historical view ot the litrngies of the 
Hebrew and Christian Chorches — and more especially 
of the latargy, the consideration of which is more pax- 
tictdarly before us. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first occasion of public 
worship, to which the children of Israel were summoned 
after they had crossed. the Red Sea, was celebrated by 
singing or chanting a piece of Liturgical composition, in 
which all the people joined in alternate ranks, or choira : 
*< Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this soi^ 
unto the Lord, and spake, saying — ^I will sing unto the 
Lord, for he halh triumphed gloriously," Ac. Ex. xy. 
1 — 10. That this is one of the sublimest and most 
beautiful speciinens of devotional 'composition, ever writ- 
ten, I need not say. It was suited to the occasion, ijtself 
most sublime, awful, triumphant. When the more public 
woisbip of the assembled people was over, "Miriam 
and all the women" took up the same anthem **withtim* 
brels and in dances.^ 
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The writings of Moses generaUy were made a public 
ritual ; and it will be observed, that they are frequently 
interspersed with a specific and imperative injunction, 
that they should be read to all the people. Occasionally 
we have prescribed forms for the difiei^nt parts of pub- 
lic service, bf the nature of daily and other occasional 
consecrations of the people, sacred vessels, &c. ; re- 
sponses, benedictions, with a multitude of other offices ; 
of which the following are a few specimens : For the ex- 
piation of uncertain murder, it is ordered, first, that the 
priests and sons of Levi should be in attendance ;' next, 
that *' the elders of the city, nearest unto the slain man, 
'shall wash their hands Over a heifer,'' beheaded in the 
place of murder ; and they, the elders, representatives of 
the people, ^ shall answer and say. Our hands have not 
shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Qe mer- 
cifiil, O Lord, unto thy x>eople Israel, whom thou hast re* 
deemed, and lay not innocent blood unto thy people Israel's 
charge." This w/as a prescribed ceremony and form for 
such a case. Deut. xxi. 5-8. **In thiswise ye shall 
bless lh0 children of Israel, saying unto them : The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord make his face to 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; the Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.'* 
Num. vi. 23-26. **And it came to pass, when the 
Ark set forward, that Moses said (was accustomed to 
say,) Rise up. Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered; 
and let them that hate thee -fiee before thee. And when 
it rested, he said, Return, Lord, unto the many thou- 
natkds of Israel." Num. x. 35-36. The 26th chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy is an interesting specimen of a pre- 
scribed Liturgical service, ceremonial, responsive, declar- 
ative of covenant engagements, &c. And numerous 
other portions of the writings of Moses are composed 
iqto. prescript forms, adapted to occasions, and allotted 
to persons, people, and priests, according to the parts 
respectively assigned to each. David appointed the Le- 
vites " to stand every morning to thank and praise the 
Lord, and likewise at even." I Chron. xxiii. 30. Which 
is evidently a morning and evening public service— or 
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prajrers. The Temple service ordered, aad established 
by Solomon was minute and circumstantial in its pre- 
scribed Liturgical assignments ; and also as restored by 
Nehemiab after the captivity, which he says, was all 
done *' according to the commandment of David and 
Solomon his son.'* Neh. xii. The Psalms, as seems to 
be universally conceded) are nearly all liturgical, va- 
riously assigned to the priests, people, and choir. In 
short, it may be said, that the Hebrew ritual, in process 
of time, grew up into a comprehensive eystem for com- 
mon and for all special occasions, specifically and mi- 
nutely divided, into separate parts for all and for each. 
And what is specially w^orthy of notice is, that there was 
Divine authority for it, if we • are to respect the ordi- 
nances of Moses, as worthy to claim this high character. 
The same may be said of the Psalms, and the order of 
public worship, which these inspired compositions pre- 
scribed. So also of mamy other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, which were evidently desighed for Liturgical use. 
Frequently we find euch notices as tlie following : 
" Then on that day Da;nd delivered forth this Psalm to 
thank the Lord into the hand of Asaph and his brethren 
-—Give thanks, &c." 1 Chron. xvi. 7. See also Ps. 
cv. ** Moreover Hezekiah, the king, and the princes 
commanded the Levites to sing praise imto the Xford 
with the wards -of David anji Asaph the seer^^^ &c. 2. 
Chron. zxiz. 30. ^' So the service of the house of the 
Lord was set in order ^ lb. 35. " They set the priests 
in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons 
of ^aph, with cymbals, to praise the Lord after the or- 
dinances of David. And they sang together by course^ 
&c. Ezra ii;. 10-11. "And Moses wrote this law, 
(meaning his writings comprehensively) and delivered it 
unto the priests the sons of Levi, and unto all the elders 

of Israel. And Moses commanded them? &c 

Thou shalt read this law before all Israel, in their hear- 
ing. Gather the people together, men, women, and chil- 
dren, and the stranger that is within thy gates, that they 
may hear, that the^ may learn, and fear the Lord your 
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tJodf and observe to do all the words of thii law." Deut. 
ixxi. 9-19. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Hebrews, and after- 
ward the Jews — ^the latter being the name of the rem- 
nant, after the ten tribes disappeared — ^had a liturgy on a 
most extensive scale, and that in the sense of prescribed 
forms of pubUc Worship. Every part of this service 
Seems to have been prescribed, and the manner thereof. 

When our Saviour appeared, he found the Jews in the 
possession and use of a public ritual. I think I am war- 
ranted to assume, that this point will not be disputed. 
It is abundantly proved by the concurrent authorities 
of Josepiiiis, Scaliger,- Buxtorf, Selden and others. 
Hammond and Lightfoot, ot later time, have clearly 
shown, not only, that the Jewish Liturgy prescribed the 
forms of prayer and praise, but they have been able to 
deterihine the order and method of their hymns and sup- 
plications. It is evident that our Saviour conformed to 
that ritual, including all established orders ^ of public 
worship, inasmuch as no ndtice occurs of a complaint 
brought against him for departing irom it, or in any way 
treating it with disrespect. This would have^ been a 
material and grave charge, and would have been seized 
upon with avidity and^'detennination, if any overt acts or 
neglect of his had laid him open. It would have occa- 
sioned such a clamour, and led to such results, as could 
not have been passed over by stich fidelity of history; as 
is known and believed to have characterized the Evan- 
gelists. This totar silence, therefore, is tantamount to a 
positive statement of the fact, so necessarily involved. 

Hence Ve account most satisfactorily — and so far as 
I can see in no other possible wa^ — for the exceeding 
and scrupulous paucity of any new and peculiar religious 
services introduced by our Saviour. He lived under the 
Jewish dispensation, and conformed tojt. All agree in 
this last position. And that conformity must have in- 
cluded a submission to the forms and orders of public 
worship. 

The prayers of " the hypocrites,*' " standing in the 
synagogues and in the comers of the streets," which our 
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SavionT rebukes, Math. tL 5. eyidently refer, not to acta 
of public worship, as usually kept up under authoritative 
regulations, but to private devotions, such a» are now 
practised in Catholic countries and churches, and by the 
Turks, for ostentation. The directions inunediately 
given, in the 6th verse, determine this point : *^ But thou* 
when thou prayest, ^nter into thy closet^'* &c. < 

It is a notable fact, that our Saviour published and 
established no other form of prayer, except the short 
and comprehensive' one, commonly' called the Lord's 
Prayer. So scrupulous was he not to innovate on the 
established forms of worship, (I think it is fair to reason 
in this way, and that no other way can account /or the 
fact) that when the disciples, by the mouth of one . of 
their number, made the distinct request, " Lord teach • us 
to pray, as John also taught his disciples," he still went 
no further, than to give them again " the Lord's Prayer'^ 
abridged, except only some instructions by way of com- 
mentary on the spirit of prayer. John, it would seem, 
had given his disciples some new forms ; but our Sav-^ 
iour declined; Christ was accustomed to pray, and to 
, pray with his disciples. It was immediately after he 
had concluded prayers '''in a .certain place," that this 
request was made, which proves, that it was not only a 
fomij but some new form^ which they asked for ; and I 
think it moreover proves, that our Saviour himself had at 
this time been using a common,form. If the prayer.Was 
new and extemporaneous, then , the very thing asked for 
was before them, viz. a pattetn. I tlidnk soberly, that 
this will not be regarded as a forced conclusion. It is 
natural, probable, and the only consistent interpretation. 
I do not deny, it is reasonable to believe, that our Sav« 
iour :was accustomed to offer up prayers appropriate to 
himself, to his relation to his Father, to his disciples, to 
the world; and of couAie entirely out of the range of a 
common rituaL Such for example is his prayer in the 
17th of John ; during hi^ agony in (^ethsemane ; and on 
the Cross. But it is a most remarkable fact, that he 
published and prescribed no forms for common use, ex- 
cept the Lord's Prayer; and I know not how to account 
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jfor it, unleM bj adnutting, that he did not think proper 
to disturb or innovate upon the. establiriied Jewish Lit- 
urgy. The only othe^ items of a proper Liturgical ser- 
vice which he gave, in addition to the Lord's Prayer, 
were for the observance .and administration of the Sacra- 
mental ordinances — the Supper and Baptism. These, 
as iM obvious, were essentially necessary, inasmuch as 
they are the only iseals and .symbols in Christ's visible 
kingdom, appointed for use to the end of the^ world. The 
publication of them was reserved — of the one, till he was 
about to suffer, and of the other, till the time of his As- 
cension. 

** When He, tiie Spirit of truth, is come, he will. guide 

you into all truth ; he will show you things to 

come." According to directions^ given, the Apostles 
waited at Jerusalem for " the promise of the Father"—- 
for the Spirit. It was left with them, under such a 
guide, to open the Christian dispensation, and to estab- 
lish its ordinances. And now rlet us see what course 
they pursued in relation to ^the Jewish ritual, and in 
establishing new fonpas of worship. 

First, they did not immediately and thoroughly aban- 
don the temple worship, but were found habitually in 
attendance upon it : '* Now Peter and John went up to- 
gether into the temple at the hour of prayer, being the 
ninth hour"';— or evening prayer. Apts iii. 1'. At Anti- 
och in Pisidia " Paul and his company we^t into the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath' day, and sat down. And 
after the reading of the law and ibe prophets" — after the 
customary Liturgical service was over — ^* the rulers of 
the Synagogue sent unto them, saying. Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the 
people, say on." Acts xiii. 14-15. I cannot see, that 
the use, which Paul made of this occasion, is any detri- 
ment to my argument. The narrative shows, €itt, that 
the Apostles were accustomed to attend on the Jewish 
seirioe ; next, that their appearanoe in due instance im- 
pressed the rulers of the Synagogue, not only, that they 
were regular worshippers, but so exemplary in their pon- 
foimity, aa to inspire the confidence, thoogfa. stiangeif » 
10 
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tiiat they might deliver an acceptable eihxxriation. At 
Thessalonica, ** where wi» a Synagogue of the Jews^ 
Paul, as his Tnarmer (custom) was, went in unto them, 
and three Sabbath days reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures." It is morally certain, that he could not 
have purchased ^ese repeated protracted healings, un- 
less he had conformed strictly to their rituaL ** To the 
Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, that I 
might gain them that are under the law,'^ &c. 1 Cor. 
iz. 30. For a long time the Apostles practised circum- 
cision, and generally conformed to Jewish rites and cer- 
emonies, over and above the public Liturgical services — 
as in the case of PauPs *' shaving his bead at Cenghrea, 
because he had a vow." Acts xviii. 18. Peter held 
out so long in conformity to Jewish customs, that, on 
one occasion, Paurhad to rebuke him for '* dissimu- 
lation;" "for he was to be blamed." It is evident, 
therefore, that the Apostles did not immediately, nor for 
a long time, abandon the temple worship at Jerusalem, 
nor that of the Synagogue in other placea 

But did they set up a Christian ritual ! Yes, as soon 
and as fast as was convenient. > It wa» UQt possible to 
do much in that way immediately. It had taken ages 
and centuries to form the Jewish ritiial, and to bring it 
into use ; nor is it easy to see, that there were any facil- 
ities much more advantageous for establishing a full and 
complete ritual for the Christian Church, in any brief 
period, if we consider the state of the world, and the 
materials, out of which the church was to be formed-— 
having Judaism on the pne hand to subdue and trans- 
form» and paganism on the other, to reclaim from its 
idolatry and multitudinous vices. 

The first form of prayer given us in Acts iv. 34-^0, 
is partly composed from the Jewish Liturgy, as will be 
seen ; and what is more, ^ they lifted up their voice to 
God with- one accord,^* Even though it be claimed as 
an extemporaneous prayer, it was evidently supported in 
a proper Liturgical manner, according to custom. If ia 
fairly to be inferred horn the Epistles of the Apostlesi 
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iBbaX ihey began to introduGe liturgical sernces. The 
rebuke of Paul to the Goruithians, " OTeiy one of you 
hath a psalm, hath a doctrine)" &c. has its force only in 
this assumption, that they did not observe the forms and 
rules, that had been prescribed- by him, harmoniously. 
The ''.Amen" prescribed to. " the unlearned" proves the 
custom of responses. .Even '' the prophets," or persons 
favoured ^ with revelations, the Apostle required to be 
subject to prescribed rules, in the use of their gifts, that 
''all things might be dope to.edification«" He enjoined 
silence, except on this condition. The joint worship '' in 
psalms, hymns,, and spiritual songs" enjoined on the 
Ephesians and Colossians is to this point. They were 
to '' teach and admonish" by these, evidently implying 
some, other conjunct services, not indicated clearly and 
alone by these terms. 

Liturgies have been ascribed to the. Apostles, Peter 
and James, and to the Evangelist Mark. St. James's 
liituigy was composed £»r the Church at Jerusalem, of 
which he had the charge ; and the existence, of which, 
as genuine, seems to be demonstrate.d by the fact, that 
Cyhl, one of his successors over the Church of Jerusa- 
lem, wrote a commentary upon .it. Certain it is, that 
theire were Liturgies in existence firom the earliest times 
lOf the Church, denominated ** Common prayers" by Jus- 
tin Martyr, of the former port of the 2d Century; " con- 
stituted prayers,!' by Origen, of the first part of the 3d 
Century ; and *> solemn prayers," " preces solennes," 
a round of sprayers, or prayers perennial, by Cyprian, 
middle of the 3d Century. The Emperor Constantino 
had prayers composed for his army, and used in his 
Court "authorized prayers," according to Eusebius. 
Basil and Chrysostom, of the 4th Century, composed 
Lituigies. The Council of Laodicea in the year 367 
ordered, ''that the same Liturgy; or form of prayer, 
should be always used, both at the ninth hour^ and in 
the evening." The same rule was adopted by the fourth 
general Council of Chalcedon in the year 451. The 
Council^ of Mela, in tiie former pait of the 5th Century, 
enjoined, " that such prayers should be used by all,. as 
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were approved of in the Council, and that none 'Shonld 
be «aid in the Church, but such as had . been approved 
of by the more prudent sort of persom in a Synod." < 

From the fourth and fifth Centuries onward, down to 
the Reformation^ of the sixteenth Century, it is univer^ 
sally admitted, that Liturgies, full and oomplete, were in 
common use all oTor the Christian world, prescribed by 
the Ecclesiastical authorities of the different times, un- 
dergoing ocqasional ^iterations and additions. 

It is etident, therefore, that the Christian Church 
came into the use of an established and complete ritual 
of worship, as soon as was convenient ; that the Jews 
have always had a public ritual, and still continue to 
hare it; and that remote branches of the Christian 
Church, such as the Syrian, discovered by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, and the Abyssinian, as travellers affirm, have 
kept their rituals from the earliest ages. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England was finally 
compiled and au&orized under Edward VL in 1548, 
since which there has been but' little alteration. The 
Commission appointed for tiiat purpose was composed of 
7 Bishops, Oranmer and Ridley, Martyrs of Qu^n 
Mary*s reign, having been two of ^em ; and of six other 
high dignitaries of the Church'-^in aU 13. Some slight 
expurgations and amendments have since been made in 
^he times of Elizabeth, James L, an<l Charles II. ; but 
none of material importance since 1661. 

It is well knovm, that the Roman Church went into 
great excess in hiultiplying occasions and objects of 
worship, public and private, and in devising and adapting 
forms to each and all. They ran into idolatry, and bur- 
dened the public conscience with innumerable supersti- 
tions. It is equally well known, .that the Reformed Pro- 
testant Churches rejected, each for itself, what of the 
occasions and. objects of worship they considered idola- 
trous, and what of the forms specifically appertained to 
them. They rejected also more' or less of form, that was 
in itself indifferent to conscience — ^that is, forms that 
might or might not be used, without offenoe to conscience 
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-^-accoiding to the discretion and taste of those, vrho 
took the lead in these new organizations, and ad toy 
judged might minister most to edification and to. the ad« 
Tancement of the interests of pure religion. Some went 
to an extreme, and laid aside nearly all form ; others re- 
tained a little more ; others still more ; but the Church 
of England, after e^unging those- parts obnoxious to 
Protestant principles, availed herself of a]! those helps^ 
which she considered ware propcdy and wtil provided 
for public devotion abd private worship, and 'Wfai«h re* 
cognised, professed, and guarded the fundamental, and 
comprehensively, the essential doctrines bf Christianity. 

The Protestant Episcopal Churcb of the United States 
is 4he daughter of the Church of England, and has re- 
tained her Liturgy and forms substantially^ having reject- 
ed and expunged a few parts, and adafited others to the pe- 
culiarities of our country and its institutions. It maybe* 
remarked, that some of the things rejected and expunged 
by the American .branch, have been disapproved by nu- 
merous intelligent and TteriouS minds in the Church of 
England, who have wished and who still hope to see the 
time, when these defects and blemisheis sjtiall be blotted 
from their own pubUc and autl^ized ritual. 

That there are features and parts in the ritual of the 
American Episcopal Church, liable to objection and to 
criticism wi^ those, who reject nearly all forms and 
prescripts of the kind, is very easy to suppose. That 
some criticisms may be plausibly sustained, on the sim- 
jde merits of the subjects, I do not deny. I have felt and 
made them myself, and still feel their force. But, if I 
am satisfied with them, as a. whole ; if my conscience 
and taste are not offended ; if I qm^see reasons for be- 
lieving, that they are good and suitable for their purpose ; 
that they comprehend a correct statement of the doctrines 
of Christianity ; that they are so admirably constructed^ 
as to bring before the religious public of every Congrega- 
tion in the course of each year the sabstance of Fible 
history, precept, piety,- doctrine, and prophecy, together 
with profitable allosions to the most, emiinent saints of all 
ages, challenging a sympatic with all tho9e» who have 
10* 
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issred God from the begimuogof the world; — if I£iid 
Jesus Christ in his history, in his work, in his hfe and 
doctrine, in his death and resurrection, and in all his 
offices, promment and supreme, interwoven throughout, 
and everywhere exhibited in the services of every day 
and of every occasion, in some forms and features of his 
adorable character and appropriate offices ;^these and 
such like reasons, which might be greatly extended, even 
beyond th^S. specifications, ought, as I think must be 
conceded by all considerate minds, to command my re- 
spect and high estimation of a work, which has been the 
product of the combined wisdom, of the experience, and 
of the piety of so many ages of the Church of God, from 
the Apostles downward, comprehending a period of fif- 
teen centuries. 

No matter what has been the history of this book— t>I 
had almost said, no matter where it came from — ^if. I 
judge it by its merits, it is to say the least an admirable 
production. It is a production, which commends itself 
to every Christian's mind and feelings, the prejudices of 
his education out of the way. It is a production, which 
by becoming familiar with it, disarms prejudice, enlight- 
ens the mind, and wins the affiactions, if there be any- 
thing of reUgion there. It is. a remarkable fact, that no 
religious and conscientious persons^ however strong may 
have been their prejudices against the Episcopal forms 
of worship, have attended long upon them, without be- 
coming pleased, attached, partial to them ; and few, who 
have been brought up in that way— -I have never known 
one— rhave forsaken it for other modes of worship, except 
as providentially they have been drawn off by strong, 
family ties, or other social connexions, or have been 
placed entirely beyond the reach of opportunities to en- 
Joy their preferences. It satisfies the Christian, and an-^ 
swers all his spiritual purposes, in connexion with the. 
Bible, on which it is based, to which it constantly refers* 
and nearly the whole of which it comprehends by aUu- 
•ion, or actual use. It offends not the taste of su* 
perior and the most cultivated minds, at the same tiaie 
that it is adiqpted to the oomprehensioa of the l<ywestand 
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flMit aacaktTftted, It is for the rich and the pom, tiM 
liigh and the low, the ignorant and the learned. It ie 
eonqwtent to enlighten all, to ediiy all, and guide all in 
the way to heaToh^ I Igiownot, that thent is anything 
in it detrimental to truth, or piety ; but am disposed to re-» 
gard all its tendencies as favourable to both. I have, 
satisfied myself, 4hat the prescribed ritual and Canons of 
the Episcopal Church of the United States afford fuU 
scope for the most ardent piety and for enlightened zeal, 
equally and alike in private Christiana |uid Ministers ; and 
that, confonding and living up to them will qualify 
any and all persons for the greatest possible usefulness, 
as Christiana^ in the present state of society and of the 
.world. That tiliey cannot he improved, I do not say*. 
But the many ages and centauries, which have been re* 
quired for this production, may serve to show, first, that 
it is worthy of soipoe respect on that account ; and nexty 
that if at this moment it were, wanting, it could not. be 
easily produced again. And all experience proves, that 
attempts for improvement in such a ritual, to be prudent 
and safe, must W slow and well advised. J)oubtless 
there will be improvements, I kno^v not when, nor do I 
at presmt deem myself qualified to jurescribe in what 
particular parts and forms improvement is most desirable. 
On this point I have little, or no anxiety, being satisfied, 
that it is the best C^stian ritual in existence ; that it is 
equal to present demands ; and that the proper authori- 
ties, at a suitable time, will in tiieir wisdom and best die* 
cretion do all of this land, that may be needed, .and which 
fiiture'. developments of Providence may suggest. 

But, it seems necessary, in answering tiie purposes <if 
this discussion, that^I should return to a radical point» 
vis. Is any prescribed f<»m of worship suitable and best ? 
That there must be a/>rni, when worship is social aad 
in any degree public, need not be said. I mean of courses 
when such ivoxship is condueted by one peisout or by 
official characters in their place ; and when it is addniseed 
to the ear. llioagh the langwfsbe enttnely extempo* 
ntneous, It is still a/mn. Evan wH^ those who refiiis 
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a i»reBcribed form of language, there is always, at least 
with few exceptions, a prescribed form of order. It is 
determined by custom, if b^ no other authority, how many 
psalms and hymns, how many sermons or addresses there 
shall be ; and in what order, or relation to each other, 
they shall come in. ^ So much is prescribed by general 
agreement, with few exceptions. With the Quakers, 
(Friends) I am aware it is UQt so, because they pro- 
fess to be ^* moved by the Spirit," which is not uniform, 
whatever that spirit may be^ If we were to concede this 
claim, we should of course give up all prescribed form. 
But in this particular the Quakers . are alone, and my ar- 
gument is not with them, but with those, who d4> actu- 
ally adopt a prescribed form in a degree ; so that the 
question is^one of measure, and not of principle. 

It will be found upon investigation, that prescribed 
form is carried further, by those who profess to reject it 
altogether, than merely to determine the order of the ex- 
ercises. Reading of the Scriptures, and the psalms and 
hymns are obviously prescribed by custom. With few 
exceptions and with little variation the public prayers, if 
not prescribed, are set forms — commonplace thoughts 
and phrases, appropriated to that office. Most ministers, 
who are supposed to pray extemporaneously, run through 
an accustomed, and to their hearers, a well recognised 
round of thought, from which 4hey seldom depart, week 
after iveek, and year after year. Some of them cannot 
vary from their set phrases. I knew a clergyman, who, 
when it' was proposed to offer a special prayer, in conse- 
quence of the place in whi;ch they were assembled being 
struck by lightning, a^d twa persons killed, went through 
his usual /orm without even alluding to the mournful oc- 
casion! 

It may be true, that ministers highly gifted in extem- 
poraneous speech, may appear to be less confined to 
specific forms; but if their prayers are rich and various, 
a peep into their drawers will ordinarily discover, that 
^s gift is an aequisitUmy not an endowment ; and that 
ttads rich variety is the result of untiring pains .to commit 
to writing and to memory, in the same manner as ths 
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bMt extemponoiieoQs preacheni— «bi]M extempt^nmeom 
—-produce their sennona. Their prayers are foime €mt 
rf sight; but thej are no less forme. Howerer, these 
ere maiiifeetijr exceptions to the general mle, Minia- 
teisi as a body, cannot end^re that amonnt of applici^on 
16 study, which is indispensable to this rich Yarieiy in 
players and in sermons. If prayers axe studied, ser- 
mons will be neglected ; or if supreoM attention ii given 
to senpions, the prayei« will not okily be formal, but mea- 
ger. Doi^ess, in nine parte often, bothin number and 
quantity, these > extemporaneous prayers, so called, are 
mere forma ; and this assertion will .easily be believed, 
because everybody recognises the fact. T^ie forms most 
common, stale, low — having all the vices of form, with- 
out the purity of a prescribed and authorized ritual — are 
stereotyped in the public mind--*in iha mind of the. leader 
and of tiiose who are led. 

Turn which way we Will, tiierefbre, we are doomed to 
fimn*~and a set form. Shall I say^--4>leseed with it 1 
And the only question is— whether we shall have a 
good or a bad one ; whether it bhall be well provided, 
nniform, and authorized ; or whether, for the sake of 
now and then a rich treat, served out to a very few, the 
public generally shall be obliged to listen either to com- 
monplace, crude, undigeated forms, recognised by every- 
body from th^ earliest years ^ or to bold and starthng 
novelties ; and both, perhaps, for a great portion, offensive 
to good taste in the choice of language t Yes, in many 
cases, absolutely vulgar, tendjing to excite a very unoon^ 
fortable state of feeling, instead of promoting edification 
— becoming a mere matter of endurance on account of 
vices of this description. From form we cannot esca](>e ; 
that ie settled by universal experience. The Presby- 
terian, the Congregationalist, the Methodist, the Baptist 
—-all have their forms — ^dieir set forms : the Bcriptures, 
if read, are a form ; the hymns are a form ; and as it 
turns out, the praysrs are a form. It is form firom begin- 
ning to end— in the order and in the matter—except, 
perhaps, as recently and to a vride extent bold attempts 
have been made to break down.all order and all form by 
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Hw habitual introduction and rapid saccession of ttaitlinf 
and shocking novelties. These unprecedented innovct^ 
tions, instead of showing how good it is to he without 
form and without order, are fast bringing the minds of tha 
public to theur senses, and convincing them, if they 
were never convinced before, that some prescribed order 
and form are indispensable, not only to protect us from 
such innovations, but for comfort and edification. Tiie 
extravagance and wildness of' fanaticism have overrun 
the country ; and the danger is, that the reacticm, which 
is the unaivoidable result of such a morbid excitement^ 
will be a settling down of some into indifference towards 
religion ; of othera, into disrespect and disgust ; and of 
many, into infidelity. Happy, indeed, if the net of the 
Episcopal church sAiould catch and save them ; and to 
some extent no doubt it wilL All these events- will con* 
tribute providentially more than anything else (thanks te 
€rod, who can bring good out of evil) to show the value 
of such a church^ — to illustrate its purify, the correctness 
of its doctrine, the stability secured by the happy combi- 
nation of its elementary principles ; and above all, the 
benefit, the importance, the indispensableness of its forms 
and modes of worship in comparison with others. 

These unhappy occurrences will open the eyes of tiie 
people^— of those who are ioiot already borne away on 
ths torrent ^and lost in the abyss. They will see that 
they iiave been deceived, innocentlj, perhaps, but yet 
deceived. For twenty years I myself *have been de* 
ceived — ^willingly, I confess, under the influence of edu* 
catiotti habit, and my religious connexioils ; and it was 
these very events, in^ connexion with the opposite ex- 
treme of c&mpeUmg religious belief — ^the one throwing 
order into confusion, and the other generating bitter and 
endless strife-— which opened my eyes, and brought me 
to a pause. I turned, and looked, and asked, where is 
a remedy for these evils t To oppose the wild career 
^f extravagance on the one hand, was useless ; and all 
the attempts to allay the bitterness and asperity of strife 
on the other, had proved before the world only the 
putting of oil upon fire. Happy for me, there was 
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— 4uyp|if for the community^ there i»— « medium bd» 
lireen these eztremee. ProTidence ha« llfought in a 
lemedy^-not d^ extempocwieous one, but one of long 
standing and thorough proof; not an experiment, but a 
•jrstem, which has been the pioleeti^ii of the church 
through ages of conflict and seas of trouble ; which has 
redeemed her, when plunged into idolatry and over- 
whelmed with superstition ; which has rescued her from 
secular hands and secular control, when kings and civil 
magistrates have taken and employed her institutions and 
her priesthood for^ political ends ; and which appears at 
last in the Episcopal church of the United States, un- 
tramelled by political bands, conscientiously eschewing 
all such connexion, aloof firom the odium theologicum on 
th^ one hand, and from the raging fires of fanaticism on 
the* other — pursuing a straightforward, dignified, inde- 
pendent, harmonious career, resecting herself and com- 
manding the respect of the world. 

And not only will it be seen, that we have^been de- 
ceived, but injured by having been defrauded of the 
greater good. To escape firom ,set forms and. modes of 
worship is impossible, except upon the Quaker principle. 
Everywhere else they prevail ; and even there, as. the 
necessities of our nature and as the secret history of their 
doings, occasionally betrayed, abundantly show, they 
are not able to go on entirely ** by the Spirit." They have 
their appointed or authorized speakers, who pursue their 
accustomed round ; and unless they^are severe students, 
the circle in which they move will be a small one, and 
sufiiciently obyious to those, who habitually attend upon 
their ministry. If, therefore, set forms of pubUc wor- 
ship are an evil, we have before us, as was observed in 
regard to Episcopacy in the former chapter on the same 
supposition, only the choice of evils : shall these forms 
be left afloat and loose in the pubhc mind, to be appro- 
priated in such manner and quantity as may suit the 
feelings and discretion of the officiating minister for ttis 
time being, ike congregation relying solely upon the ear 
for what he may please to dispense to them ; or shall 
they be reduced to toritten and prescribed forms, tlmt all 
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may hste them in hand, all see, and all be prepared to 
Join in them, if they please, becanee they know whel ie 
coming ! Shall they be caiefiilly and prudently pnmded« 
under the wiadom, piety, and best discretion of oonsti- 
toted authorities, and collected from such sources as 
tiie purest and best devotional writings and manuals* 
produced by Apostles, saints, and Martyrs, from the day 
of Pentecost to this time ; or shall we be doomed to the 
far more defectiTe, the much mor^ exceptionable, and 
the sometimes crude, offensive, startling, and shocking 
forms, entailed upon us by loose, unao&orized customs, 
and doled out in such measure and parts, as may be 
convenient to the memory, or as may suit the feelings 
and taste of the minister ion the. time being ? 

Let us consider separately some of the most cottmoo 
objections to a prescribed form, such as is used in the 
Episcopal church. 

1. It is 1^ Roman liturgy. This reason may; bays 
force in company with prejudice ; not, I think, anywhere 
else. It has been already fully answered in tbe prevkms 
chapter on Episcopacy, by the suggestion,. that the ob« 
Jection bears with equal sway against the Bible-*-against 
Christianity, &c. If the 'liturgy, as abridged and^ex* 
purg;ated from Roman corruptions, is sound in doctrine 
and good for practical purposes, that is enon^^i-^diat is 
all that needs to be claimed for it. No matter where it 
came from. Besides^ though it may have come down 
through that medium, it is not of course the worse, or 
less worthy of our respect, in all that is acknowledged 
and subscribed to by Protestant American Episcopalians* 
Some of the purest, most exemplary, and most talented 
Christian ministen that the wofld has ever seen, the 
Apostles excepted, have belonged to ^be Romish commu-i 
nion in tfadr purer days ; and even since that church 
began to be corrupted. That there are good men and 
Christians among the memben of the Roman church, in 
the ranks of the clergy, as well as of the laity, even at 
this day, no charitable person oeuld reasonably doubt. 
I have heard an American dergymaa, who has beec at 
Bomoi say, that one of the present o^lftge of Cndinali 
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if ccmstdered by all Ptotettants, who visit that ti^, as a 
man who, for the purity of his character, hia Chkiatiafi 
zeal, and for his abundant labours, is, worthy of the 
highest respect. He has preached the Crospel in erery 
Tillage and hamlet of Italy, and is especially noted for 
his evangelical, laboprs among the poor. For us to 
say, If he is a good man, he would have proved it by 
renouncing popery; is a position, which we cannot char* 
itably maiutain. He stands in his own light, and we in 
ours ; we are not authorized* to judge him, neither is he 
competent to judge us. Every Christian's conscience is 
influenced by the .history of his life. **To his own 
Master he standeth or falleth." 

Moreover, our liturgy is not in fact a production of the 
church of Rome ; but in all that is of <nriginal and unin- 
spired composition, in its collects, and in the general 
and substantial structure thereof, it may fisdrly be accept- 
ed, partly by presumption from a consideration of its 
intrinsic and obvious merits, where positive testimony 
of the origin of. particular parts is wanting, and partly by 
historical evidence, as having emanated from the hahds 
of the most eminent Christians of all ages, back to the 
Apostles ; and is actually connected with them. All the 
devotional parts of the liturgy will satisfactorily demon- 
strate this, evon though we lay aside the consideration 
of the notable fact, that no devotional compositions of 
our own day ever obtain a general acceptance, except 
they are from the hand of the most pious, godly, heav- 
enly-minded men. There is nothing in the history of the 
church of Rome to show, positively or presun^tively, 
Aat her ritual, in any of the parts received by Protest- 
ants, had been corrupted. Besides the general excel- 
lence of the liturgicsd compositions, as approved by the 
conscience, and by the most devout and heavenly siffec- 
tions of the universal church, <every true Christian must 
feel, that the service called the Litany is a very ecstasy 
of devotion, and that none can attain to the purity and 
height of its holy and heavenly breathings, without feel- 
ing iliat he is above the world and near to heaven. All 
persons accustomed to the liturgy must have felt the 
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power of that part of it. To such, the Litany will need no 
commendation from me. The like was never written by 
the hand of uninspired man. It see^is inspired — and 
inspired in the highest degree* I verily believe ^t is so ; 
not indeed as claiming our respect as a part of i^ f acred 
canon — ^bat as having been drawn by the has^oj^^^nt 
who stood and felt themselves to be standing^ ii)^ fiUid 
breathing the holiest atmosphere that is possible on earth 
-—in the presence and at the footstool of the Eternal 
Three in One — at the foot of the Cross — sympathizing 
with iGrod and with the dependaiice and wants of our 
lace^-breathing out the holiest, most importunate prayer ' 
after God and for redemption, frdm sin. It seems as. 
if they stood at the last stage between earth and heaven, 
about to enter heaven, but unwilling to go there* till they, 
had used their last opportunity of prayer, and poured out 
before the thrbne of God and the Gross of a dying Sav- 
iour their effectual intercessions for all whom they were 
leaving behind. Let any Christian read that portion of 
the Liturgy, and he will confess^ that this which I have 
said of it is not praise, but a simple statement of its 
merits. 

In short) it is evident, that this manual of publi<3 and 
private, devotion, in all that is uninspired, anid in its gen^ 
eral plan and structure, is the joint product of the most 
orthodox ^nd the holiest of men. Say, that it has been 
in use in the Rpman Church ; ' say* even — though that 
does net appear — ^that it was principally produced in 
that Church ; I see not, I feel not, that it can be the 
worse for that. Nay, as we are certified, that some of 
the most eminent Christians that have lived since the days 
of the Apostles have been found in that connexion, and 
as we have satisfactory evidence, that such oharactersi . 
.running baek fhrough aU ages of the church, must hava 
had the charge of this production, it, comes to us under 
the highest sanctions of uninspired authority. It is tn 
fact a joint work of the wisest and best men, that liaY« 
been found scattered along through the entire range of 
the Christian Era to. the sixteenth century. But the 
work, after all, speaks for itsflf, and bj. whomsoever 
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llaed, is sure to make impressions of its owti holy char- 
acter. I haye never yet seen the Christian, or the mi^, 
who cotilfi open his mouth against it, on the ground of its 
intrinsic merits. It is admitted to comprehend every 
subject of prayer, and the wide scope of Scripture his- 
tory, devotion, doctrine, and precept. 

2. The prescribed service of the Episcopal Church 
is objected to as an irksome repetition, and therefore un- 
profitable. That the public services, under the head of 
Morning and Evening prayers, are the same throughout 
the year, is true ; and I haVe shown, that the public 
prayers of other denominations, who reject these and all 
prescribed fotrms, are notwithstanding for the most part 
set forms ; and it is equally true, that they are in gene- 
ral nearly a repetition. The difference in this particular 
is too tricing to be made of any account, especially when 
balanced against other considerations, which will gener- 
ally be allowed to operate in favour of the Episcopal 
service and against these. For example : The prayers 
6f the Episcopal Church are short, having intervals oc- 
cupied .by the choir and by reading of the Scriptures. 
This gives variety and relieves from irksomenesS. ' The 
language also is pure and comprehensive, and equally 
adapted to all minds. Whereas, in the other case, the 
principal prayer is long—often uncommonly so. Not 
unfrequently it occupies a half hour, till everybody is 
tired. Besides, the language often oAends good taste; 
the subjects are sometimes treated awkwardly, so as to 
giVb pain, instead of promoting edificaticw ; topics are 
occasionally touched in a manner very objectionable ; 
and the minds of a large portion of the congtegation are 
unavoidably^ occupied in criticism, rather than joining in 
worstkip. But those who habitually attend oh the Epis-« 
coptf service have no room for criticism, and 90 provo- 
cation. If they are pious and devout, the presiiribed 
form, so far as it occurs as a repetition, is a help to their 
devotions. Repetition there must be. in all modes of 
worship ; jt is unavoidable. And when it must occur, 
it is desirable, that it should be brief, comprehensive, 
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aad jmn, m ia Ae pni*" of ^^ EfMcofal Omi^ 
7oc dtOM wli0 an dm ptooa, and coBaeqoaMlj DM a^ 
aofbed in dafMint, I bel^re, aa a fearaal bet, that 
Ae Epiacopat anrice is leaa i ika wna and mofe agiaaa- 
Ua. Tha ^aqaaDt change and gmt miat; ire an nb- 
viooa rcaMM wb; it ahontd b« h. Beaides, it abonld 
b«iecall«cted,diaiMiiditbagT«iiarpait ofifaa aemcaa 
t^poinlad for eveiT day, and fin tmrj monaag aod 
aremng, '■^^■h^^^^"g ^ ralfecta and S cri pt ore a, are dM a 
tepOiboa eicopt once a year — leaving oat of Ytnw the 
pait anatained bj Aa clioir, and evaa that haa BKire or 
leaa vanet; in it. With the axcaptioit of a few aboit 
prayen o^red np at interrala between other pails, Ifaa 
aat w ca a of tlw Episcopal Chmch actnaUy have leaa 
repetitiaii and a greater Taiietj, than those of any othei 
ProtesCant Cfaurcli. And it cannot be denied, that tbej 
aia aU in the h^faeat degree Scri ptur al, aod eaunently 
calcnlated to asaiat devotion. 

3. Bat there ia too much getting up and sitting 
down, too fteqnent change of poattiie and of topic, too 
Bach interchange of difierent kinds of senice, Ac 
Doabtleas it does seem so to those who aie DM accns- 
tomed to it, and who are more naed to serrices like the 
PTeabjterian. Bnt when this objection ia proved ezpe>- 
imentallf , it not only vanishes, bat the practices before 
esteamed faults are transfiirmed into excellences. The 
whole STatem is found to accord with nature and with 
the spirit of closet devotion. It might be piesoned, 
ftat snch a ritaal, the product of so many centoriea of the 
Christian chaich, and of the moit illnstrioDS Ssinta adorn- 
ing her annals, who had to do with the formation of this 
work, was never composed and conaDmcted but with all 
the lights and suggestions of experience. 

Follow lbs Christian to his closet, where ia hia Bi< 
Ue, hia prajer lanuals of 

devolicHi. . He 'ather, R«- 

deemer, and S ir twn, or 

more, <» a chaj is feelings 

incUna. If a i up in hia 
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lieart at any moment or place of his reading or medita- 
tion, he instantly gives expression- to it; if any desire, 
he offers it up in prayer ; if he feels any evil, he prays 
for ^deliverance ; if his kindness for others flows out, he 
prays for them;^whatever emotion springs up in his 
bosom, he utters it, whether of sorrow for sin, of grati- 
tude for favours, of adoration, of intercession, or of praise. 
If one great feeling pervades his heart, he dwells upon 
it, and brings it out in various forms in his addresses to 
the Deity. In the course of half an hour he has per- 
haps looked many times into his Bible, hymn book, and 
other devotional helps that may lie before him, and 
at each interval poured out his various and rapidly suc- 
ceeding emotions and desires before the throne and 
mercy seat of God.^ He rises and walks his room, and 
kneels again ; he prays ; he sings, it may be ; he changes 
his subject, his book, his posture, and passes from one 
act of devotion to another^ just as his feelings prompt 
him; and his states of feeling are < every moment chang- 
ing, as thoughts succeed each other. This is nature in 
such an occupation ; it is man acting out, without re- 
straint, his own character, as a religious being, in the 
cultivation of religious affections. And it is very likely 
he will offer the same petition, word for wo>rd, many 
times in succession, and at every time ending it with 
the tisual dozology and Amen. He loves to say, 
" Through my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;^' and to 
ascribe *' praise to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." He 
loves to go over the same thing again and again, where 
his affections for the moment are strongly fixed ; and he 
believes, that God, who is his tJEither, is willing to hear. 
And he will perhaps return to the same topic many times 
in the same season of his retirement: 

Now let it be observed,, that the. entire system of tiie 
Bpieoopal ritual is based upon this principle — viz. on the ' 
natural and various promptings of religious affections in 
closet devotion, so far as it can be appUed to public 
worship. There is this difference between the two : In 
hU closet the Christian, being alone, /oZ/ou»« the prompt- 
ings of hia ftelings ; whereas a public ritual ahould it- 
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of bit boudiold hit ebildxen and danesticsy and eihorl 
them to join in the acta of derotuHiy whaterer be their 
form, in which he leads. Both institutions aie suitable 
and good, and have the same general deaign ; ^d all the 
objections, which can be bjoogfat against one, lie with 
equal force against the other. It may be hoped, that he 
who can be induced to join formally and hal»taally in acts 
of social and public worship, will also by that very means, 
under the blessing of Grod, be brought to a participation 
in the grace and spirit of that worship. Certainly it mnst 
be granted, that it is more hopeful and better to do it, 
than not to do it. J ihink, indeed, it may be aatia&cto- 
rily shown, that a f<miial and actual participation in the 
ordinary uses of the public ritual of the Episcopal 
Church, other things being equal, is more likely to issue 
in a cordial acquiescence in the requirements of the Gos- 
pel, than the passiveand taciturn habit of the Presbjrterian 
and some other denominations. The mere suggestion 
pf this idea, I am disposed to believe, will generally be 
convincing. This suggestion is the more forcible, when 
we consider, that the temper of Uie age and of the pubhc 
mind is favourable to the |X)ssession and exemplification 
of the graces of practical piety in all their legitimate 
bearings — ^which is an undoubted fact. 

5. The audible responses of the congregation are ob- 
jected to as improper, unprofitable, and tending to confu- 
sion. 

As to the charge of confusion, inasmuch as it is an 
appointed order, well understood, conibimed to without 
difficulty in the manner intended, and to ^ose concerned 
is in no sense confusion, it requires no reply. That it is 
improper, if it suits the feelings of the denomination, I 
cannot see, or feel. In all ages religious congregations 
have been accustomed to make responses to official per- 
formances, in one form or another : So did the Hebrews ; 
so do the Jews still ; and so have Christians from the 
beginning, with the exception of some Protestant sects, 
who have probably laid aside this practice, rather for the 
sake of setting up a difference under the name of an im- 
prooementfiUmi for any gopd reasons, as is the &et in 
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some other changes. • I think it cannot fairiy be made a 
question of propriety, but of taste and habit; and may 
therefore be lawful with those who like it. 

As to its profitableness, it may be remarked^ that it is 
not only an ostensible, and with true worshippers, a real 
expression of syxidpathj^, but iu is calculated to give 
gfreater effect to the power of sympathy, and to kindle 
livelier sentiments of devotion in the hearts of those who 
engage in these offices. What Christian does jiot know 
by, experience the difference ih the state and activity of 
his religious feelings, while engage.^ in the duties of the 
closet, when in one case his devotions are only mental, 
and in the other he gives them an audible expression 1 
The mere sound of his own voice on his own ear, in the 
utterance of his emotions, and th^ effect of natural and 
appropriate intonations, give a new character and an in- 
creased ardour and vigour to those sentiments. It is 
hardly possible for him to reaUze the full benefit of pri- 
^rate devotions, when deprived of this privilege. It is in 
truth' and in aU experience the^ most indispensable and 
most active means Of kindhng devotion to its purest and 
most glowing fires. 

And if such be the effect in the closet, how much 
more in the public congregation, where the mysterious 
and amaiking power of sympathy, comes in to give charac- 
ter and intensity to the devotions of the house of God ! 
Such beyond aJl question is the natural tendency, and 
such the design of this practice. It is intended, more«t 
over, that every one present should feel that he is a wor- 
shipper, and that he should sustain his own part. It 
makes all participants in concert, besides, that it gives to 
each, even in this public place, the additional privilege of 
the closet. While he reads and prays and sings in com- 
pany with those around him, enjoying and communicating 
the power of sympathy^ he also reads and pr^ys and 
sings, as one alone in the presence of God, and in his 
earthly ssmctuary. There is,, perhaps, no feature of the 
Episcopal ritual, that is founded more in nature— that is 
better adapted to man as he is — and of course, none more 
demonstrative of wisdom, and of experience in the char- 
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actei and opetatioiw «f pietj, as well as in the meam of 
■anifrting ani fmnnotiBg it. It is tine, this pvivilsge may 
be abused ; so say anything else. It may hjl of its in- 
tended effect o^er undevput minds; and so may any 
other and whatever means. 

6. Bat with all these advantages, Episoopalians hare 
no religion ; they are mere formalists. 

Alas ! I am ashamed ! It is pleasant, howeTer, to 
observe, that an answer to the prayer incorporated in 
the Litany of the Episcopal ritual — " from all unchar- 
itableness, good Lord, deliver us" — ^is beginning to a 
great extent to be realized, as an apparent- result of this, 
or of some oth«r influence. It is certainly true, that the 
different denominations of Christians are more charitable 
and more kind towards each other now, than they were an 
age ago. There is, however, one remarkable exception 
to this» in which the reverse is equally and painfully 
true. I do not mean in the case of an entire denomina-* 
tion, but of a large class of Christians and Christian min- 
isters in our country, who have allowed, themselves to 
be driven to extremes on several important subjiects, aj^ 
pertaining to existing interests of society. In view of this 
exception and its converse, it is strikingly true, that we 
live in the most charitable and most uncharitable age. 
The majority of Christians are accustomed to manifest 
great kindness towards those, who happen to differ from 
them in some peculiarities of their several denomina- 
tions ; at the. same time there is abroad in the land a 
large class' of the severest and most uncompromising de- 
nunciators of those, who do not fall in with their extrava- 
gant ultiaisms. This spirit, however, is the natural 
fruit of ultra doctrines and an ultra position. The doc- 
trine and the^position beget the spirit ; and the spirit is nq 
less a sure indication of the position and the doctrme. 
The spirit is the flag — 'the standard thrown out in the 
wind, flapping and snapping in the ears of the public. 

It does not become me to volunteer, as the defender 
of the piety of the Episcopal church. I may say, how- 
ever, in all good conscience, that I have always blus&ed 
at the charge now under consideration, whenever it has 
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saluted my ears, as unbecoming and injurious. Of my 
Presbyterian ai^ Congregational brethren, both ministers, 
and laymen, as a body, I may say with all sincerity, and 
am bound in honesty to say — that I respect and love 
them for the decided:, hopeful, and interesting exemplifi- 
cations of Christian piety and- zeal, which I have long 
witnessed ib their ranks. I believe' — ^I am bound to tes-^ 
tify-— that their Christian character, in matters most im-( 
portant and hopeful of good to our country and to the 
world, has greatly inkproved wfthin the limits of my inti- 
macy and fellowship among them» 

Without preteiiding to assume any definite point, or 
presuming io make invidious comparisons, I think I 
may also say, supported by the conunon opinion of ^e 
religious public, that no Christian denomihation in our 
land has improved more in the iame time, as to theii^ 
piety and efficiency, thail the Episcopalians* And over 
most of the others they have one great advantage : they 
are harmonious. It wae impossibles for me not to observe^ 
during a month's residence in Philadelphia, last autumny 
the prosperous and happy state of religion in the Epis-* 
oopal churches of ibat city, as compared with the per- 
nicious effects of public religious controversy, so obviousi 
in the Presbyterian churches of the same city. Inde* 
pendent of my own impressions, a friend called my atten« 
tion one day to a letter he had been writing, declarative 
of the same prominent fbct, as the result of his. own ob-« 
servations. The American Episcopal church seems of 
late years to have risen to a sense of her responsibilities 2 
she has established theological seminaries ; is calling 
out and training young men to increase the ranks of her 
ministry; she has entered into the spirit of missions^ 
domestic and foreign ; and God hath blessed her abun« 
dantly within her own pale» in fulfilment of his own 
engagement, " that he who watereth shall himself bo 
watered." 

7. The numerous holy days and saint^s days, iq)polnted 
or recommended to be observed, ij[i the Episcopal liturgy* 
are objected to as vehcs of the Romish superstitions* 

As a theory, independent of these fragments of history, 
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it wooM aeeoi very soitablei that the most Teaiaikable 
events of onr SsTiom's euidj abode, hom. Ms natlTity 
to his asoensioki, should be, in some foim and by special 
ordinances, ctNnmemorated. Whether the Tery week of 
the year, or day of the month, can be ptecisely deter- 
mined, it not oi material inqportance, if Christians can 
be agreed on any assumed dates for the respectiTe erenli. 
It most be evident, that such observances are calculated 
to fix and preserve in the public mind the remenAnranoes 
suggested by thefti ; and to do it more effectually, than 
could be realized in the want of them, in the same man- 
ner as our Fourth of July keeps alive the recollection 
and sentiments proper to be dierishetf in relation to that 
eventful period of our history ; in the same manner ss 
the 98d of Febnuury reminds us of the Father of. our 
Country ; and in Hm same manner as the annual cele- 
bration of any remarkable event or epoch, distinguished 
in histoiy for good or evil to mankind generally, or to 
any comfnunity, may serve to inspire with gratitude, hope, 
and courage, if tHe event was a Messing, or with admo- 
nition and caution, if it was an eviL 

And what harm in setting up like perpetual memo- 
rials, if there is room fdr them, to such n«nes as the 
moat distinguished of the Apostles, Evangelists, Chris* 
tian martyrs of the earlier and later ages, an<l of the 
most eminent saints, that belong to j>ast history % Is 
not their history inspiring and |nrofitable to contemplaite % 
Is it proper— «is it- well to let Uieir names, their example, 
and their Tirtues go into oblivi<m t Can it be honestly 
•averred, independent of the supposed origin and mediate 
descent of some of these appointments, that the use made 
of them in the Episcopal church, is likely to have, or 
does have any bad effect t Viewed as a theory^ the ob- 
jection falls ; and I am not aware that the practice is 
found to be vicious in its tendency. Every question of 
this kind» to be determined fairly, must be decided on the 
simple ground of its own merits, apart from the influence 
of prejudice. 

But who are they that make this objection f I will sup- 
pest> for example, that they axe Presbyterians and Con- 
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gregationalists. Well, let us try them by their own rule s 
It is a singoiai fact, that within ihe litoits of about twenty 
years, and for the most part in much less time than that^ 
a calender of stated religious occasions, or holy days, 
has been made up, adopted, and gone into general use 
throughout these two denominations, much more crowd- 
ed, as I am inclined to believe — though I have not taken 
the trouble of counting the lists in the two cases for com- 
parison-^than the corresponding calender of holy days, 
adopted and recommended by the Episcopal Church, 
which have gfown principally out of events scattered 
along the entire line of eighteen centuries. And in ad- 
dition to these, there are constantly occurring numerous 
special and extemporaneous appointments, which, in 
their number, added to the amount of time allotted to 
their observance, probably exceed the calender of stated 
occasions of the same class. There is a monthly Con- 
cert,* (of prayer) so called, at least for every week in 
the year, and I believe somewhat in excess of this, 
assigned each to its specific object, as for example, to 
Christian missions generally — which I believe is the 
primitive institution of the kind ; to the Sabbath school 
enterprise ; to the Tract cause and efforts ; to the cause 
of Sailors ; to the Temperance reformation ; to abolition 
of Slavery ; to Christian mothers' associations — ^which in 
many cases is weekly ; to Revivals of religion ; and to 
numerous other specific occasions, ahready gone into ex- 
tensive, and many of them into general observance. I sup- 
pose it would be moderate to state the monthly Concerts, 
which are very generally obsetved, at sebentyrfiDe a year. 
There is a large class of other stated and extempora* 
neous reUgious occasions^ obtaining and receiving a 
great shaie of the attention of the religious public of 
these two denominations, amounting in all, I should 
think, if we include the entire Ust of every sort above 
specified, to not less than two hundred -a year, inde- 
pendent of the Sabbath. Of course I do not mean, that 

* The English Christians object to this name, concert, because 
it unfortanately suggests among them a kind of theatrical exhibition 
of music. Bat the same teMon does not have equal £orce with us. 
12 
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6ach of these has got into general nse ; but piobablj not 
less than one hundred mnd fifty of them are veij widely 
obserFed, and that too by the same indiTidnals^ 

This surprising list of religious occasions, or holy 
days, stated and special, has all grown up within about 
twenty yeftrs. The original monthly Concert, on the 
subject of general missions, has long since attained to a 
Tery sacred estimation ; and so in its train have several 
others of the same class, though falling somewhat be- 
hind, as regards the interest felt in them. There are 
several annual Concerts, to which very great import- 
ance is attached, as the first Monday in the year, for the 
world ; a day in February, for colleges ; another for the 
cause of Temperance ; and some others^ the specific 
design of which I am not possessed of. 

Of course I do not refer to these appointments to 
object to them. Many of them 1 have long sympathized 
with, and observed religiously for the design of their in- 
stitution. My only object is to bring them up in array 
before those, who are supposed to object to the compara- 
tive paucity of stated rehgioos observances, oi holy days, 
which are to be found in the religious calender of the 
Spiscopal church, that it may be ' seen, which party in 
fact has the most, the complainant or the accused. 

It may not be improper, however — it may be instruct- 
ive — to inquire for the moving springs of these recent 
and numerous appointments for the religious public of oui 
coun^. As a general fact, the public, as a body, have 
never been consulted ; and it is equally true, for the most 
part, that ecctesiastical authorities have not been prime 
movers in this hiBiness ; but nearly all of them have 
onginaled in the minds of individuals, or in a small cir- 
cle of individuals. Favoured by the spirit of the times, 
and by the {nrevailing appetite for the multiplieation of 
appointments of th)s kind, it has only been necessary to 
propound, no matter from what quarter or by whom, and 
to begin a new one ; and almost immediately it has been 
taken up, and gone into a more or less general observ- 
ance. I do not pretend to say, that these conventional 
anangement^ aie worthy of kas resect on that account; 
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or that they are less important, or less ustfel; but the 
Ikct undoubtedly is, that the public generally have no^ 
been consulted in their introduction ; that ecclesiastical 
authorities, and other highly influential religious associ- 
ations have rarely been consulted, till after these Ap- 
pointments have originated, and been forced upon them ; 
but they have generally emanated from such obscure 
sources, that it would be very difficult to trace any con- 
siderable number to their moving cause. 

That a reasonable number of these aippointments may 
be useful, 1 Uiink, will hardly be doubted by Christians ; 
and that the public have been drawn into an excess of 
such observances, I think, is no less true. To show 
how easy it has bcien to originate them, I shall take the 
liberty to atate, that one of the most interesting, and as 
I thinks decidedly one of the most worthy of all — ^1 
mean the first Monday of the year, which is observed as 
a holy day throughout the United States, and extensively 
in Great Britain — ^was actually started and received its 
original impulse at the suggestion of a lady ! She con- 
ceived it, pjoppsed it, and had the personal influence to 
get it under way, until it has obtained the sanction and 
recommendation of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church; of bow many and what other religious 
bodies of this country I do not know; of the wide Chris- 
tian public of Presbyterians and Congregationalists gen- 
erally; and of the Congregationalists an England through 
the recommendation of their General Union ! I believe 
this observance has obtained more attention, excited mora 
interest, and is hkely to do more good, than any oth^ of 
the entire list. The first and only one I have had the 
opportunity of attending, since, it was started, was the 
first Monday of the current year, IS 36. And then I was 
engaged with a highly respected and esteemed pastor 
and his flock for five hours of the day in pubUc — two 
hours and a half in the morning and two and a half in the 
afternoon ; and a very pleasant and profitable season it 
was. The interest of these uncommonly long services 
was well sustained by the superior tact of my clerical 
brother io th^ management of such a meeting. 
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The origiti and progress of this reUgions day,fiom its 
beginning to its present date, as illnstratiTe of the princi- 
ple, ^ Great effects firom little causes,'' is a cniions and 
instractiye piece of history. It is substantially a type 
of most of the others, now under consideration, but more 
impressive than either. Nearly all of them have arisen 
in some such way, untQ the year has got to be literally 
crowded with them. It is instmctiTe, as it shows tmder 
what influence our religious world has been brought: 
Few of the religious and benevolent movements of the 
day have originated in the high and supervising religious 
bodies, and thence spread themselves out over the masses 
of the community ; but they have more generally sprung 
up from sources so obscure, as not to be generally known, 
and risen and extended their influence into every region 
of society. So far as they are good, it is no matter 
where they came from, or who first proposed them ; but 
there is in fact more zeal than discretion in the quarters 
whence these emanations have burst forth upon the pub' 
lie, inasmuch as it seems to be imagined, that we can 
never have enough of a good thing. I am clearly of the 
opinion, that, in the present state of things, since tiiese 
matters have got well agoing, it would be safe for the 
popular ranks and the ladies to resign a reasonable share 
of this influence to the clergy, and let those now lead 
and guide, who have heretofore been driven., I think, 
indeed, it would be a prudent and wise change. 

In the same manner as in a former chapter we have 
seen, that the operation of the principle of Episcopa- 
cy, without its proper form, carried into various high and 
influential rehgious organizations in our own country, has 
in fact assumed higher powers, ^nd become far moje en- 
ergetic, than Episcopacy proper — ^nay, has left genuine 
Episcopacy out of Sight in this particular, and clothed it 
with comparative mildness, which, as has been shown, is 
its real character ; so also has the religious public of this 
country been recently so flooded with new religious ap- 
pointments, or holy days, stated and special, as perhaps to 
equal, and for aught I know, to overmatcl;^ the religious 
Calender of the Church of Rome. Certainly, the orders 
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%ad customs of the American Episcopal church in the 
appointment and observance of similar occasions, stand 
forth in the hght of such con^parison, as moderation it- 
self. 

It is these excessive, multitudinous, and often long 
protracted religious occasions, together with the spirit 
that is in them, which have been for some years breaking 
up and breaking down the clergy of this land. It has 
been breaking them up. It is commonly observed,' that a 
new era has lately come over the Christian congregations 
of our country in regard to~ the permanence of the pastoral 
relation. Time was in the memory of tho^e now hving, 
when the settlement of a minister was considered of 
course a settlement for life. But now, as everybody 
knows, this state of things is entirely broken up ; and it 
is perhaps true, that on an average, the clergy of this 
country do not remain more than five years . in the same 
place. And, it is impossible they should in the present 
state of things. They could not stand it. So numerous 
are their engagements ; so full of anxiety is their condi- 
tion in a fevered state of the pubhc mind, acting upon 
them from all directions ; so consuming are their labours, 
in the study and in public, pressed and urged upon them, 
by the demands of the time ; and withal so fickle has the 
popular mind become under a system, that is for ever de- 
manding some new and still more exciting measure- 
some new society— ^some new monthly or weekly meet- 
ing, which perhaps soon grows into a religious holyday-— 
some special effort running through many days, sometimes 
lasting for weeks, calhng for public labours of ministers, 
of the most exciting kind, throughout each day from the 
earliest hour of the morning to a late hour of night ; — for 
reasons and facts of this kind so abundant, and now so 
obvious to the public, that they need only to be referred 
to to be seen and appreciated, it is impossible tha:t minis- 
ters should remain IoFx^ in the same place. Their men- 
tal and physical energies become exhausted, and they are 
compelled to change, first, because it is not in the power 
of man to satisfy the appetite for novelties, which is con- 
tinually and from all quarters making its insatiate de* 
19* 
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mands upon them ; and next, that, if possible, they maj 
purchase a breathing time, and a transient relief from the 
overwhelming pressure of their cares and labours. 

But, alas! there is no relief: They are not only 
broken up, but they find themselves fast breaking down.* 
Wherever they go, there is the same demand for the 
same scene to be acted over. There is—there dpi be 
no stability in the pastoral relation in such a state of the 
public mind ; and what is still more melancholy^ and af- 
fecting, the pastors themselves cannot endure it--«they 
cannot live. They are not only donstantly ftuctuating— • 
literally afloat on the wide surface of the commuiiity-^ 
but their health is undermined — their spirits are sinking 
— and they are fast treadii^ upon each other^s heels to 
the grave, their only land of rest. 

Never since the days of the Apostles was a country 
blessed with so enlightened, pioUs, orthodox, faithfujy 
willing clergy, as the United States of America at this 
moment ; and never did a ministry, sa worthy of trusty 
have so little inde}>endence to act according to their con- 
science and best discretion. They are literally the vic- 
tims of a spiritual tyranny, that has started up and burst 
upon the world in a new form — at least with an extent of 
sway, that has never been known. It is an in^uence, 
which comes up from the lowest conditions of lifg, which 
is vested in the mbst ignorant minds — and therefore the 
more unbending and uncontrollable. It is an influence, 
which has been fostered and blown into a wide spread 
flame, by a class of itinerating ministers^ who have sud- 
denly started up and overrun the land, decrying and de- 
nouncing all that have not yielded at once to their sway 
—by direct and open efforts shaking and destroying pub- 
lic confidence in the settled and more permanent minis- 
try — ^leaving old paths and striking out new ones— de- 
molishing old systems and substituting others — and dis- 
turbing and deranging the whole ^ order of society, as it 
had e:!U8ted before. And it is to this new state of things, 
so harassing, so destructive to health and life, that the 
regular ministry of this country — the best qualified, most 
pious, most faithful, and in aU respects the most worthy 
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CKriKtian ministry, that the church has ever enjoyed in 
any age — are made the victims. They cannot resist it — 
they are overwhelmed by it. 

Doubtless, there is a redeeming spirit in reserve ; I 
could not confide in Providence, if I did not believe IL 
The clergy of this land are worth too much to be lost-^ 
to be sacrificed. I trust it wiU not be long before they 
vnll be able to assert th^ir prerogatives, and recover their 
appropriate influence. ' 



Having disposed of the most common and popular ob- 
jections to the Liturgy and forms of the Episcopal Churchy 
it may not be unsuitable to say a wo.rd or two on certain 
of its modes, of worship, in contradistinction from those 
of others. 

' Take for example the mode of kneeling and offering a 
silent prayer, which is prescribed to worsliippers, as they 
enter and take their seats in the house of God. I say, 
kneeling — for that is the posture recommended, although 
many do it standing. How different this from that en- 
trance to these holy places and for these religious and 
solemn purposes, and from that taking up of positi<m 
there, which carries in it no indication of the place or of 
the occasion, and which is common in its mode with that 
of any popular assembly coming together for secular or 
political purposes ! No matter what any person may say 
against this — ^no matter how much declamation may be 
exhausted to throw it in^o disesteem — ^no one can witness 
the scene #ithout being impressed with its suitableness, 
vrithout feeling its power. 

And see that man of €rod, ascending the reading desk 
or the pulpit, in his sacerdotal vestments, before the cos^ 
gregation: He kneels; he bends himself before God; 
he prays — ^but all in silence 1 Who can see and not feel 
it ! The kneeling of the minister and of the congrega- 
tion for the offering up of prayers, where they occur in 
the orders of the service ; the standing for singing, read- 
ing the Gospels, Creeds, and some other portions of the 
Liturgy; the coming around and kneeling before the 
altar to receive the Communion ; the waiting and kneel- 
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ing for a silent prayer after the benediction has been 
pronounced ; — ^and, various other modes, not indeed ex- 
clusively used by the Episcopal Church, but nearly 
all of which are wanting in most Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches, are, as most persons will 
feel, altogether seemly and appropriate — suited to the 
house of God and the place of prayer. That prejudice 
against the excess of like ceremonies and the multitudi- 
nous genuflexions and crossings and flourishes of the pa- 
pal priests and worshippers, should have prevailed to 
banish all these decencies and proprieties frpm the place 
of Divine worship, is indeed to be regretted. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that Uie Christian pub- 
lic of this country are gradually returning to many .of 
these practices ; and that the good sense and better taste 
of the people are prevailing over prejudice. It may be 
alarming to some, that JPresbyterians should begin to 
build Gothic churches, and that the symbol of the Cross 
should now and then appear in or upon them ; that the 
loud and solemn organ is so often heard in their places 
of worship ; that their ministers, in increasing numbers, 
should be^een ascending the pulpit in gown and bands ; 
that the custom of kneeling in family and public worship 
should be so extensively introduced among them ; and 
that many of them should leven be seen offering up a si- 
lent prayer, when they take their station in the house of 
God. But it proves, that for all the evils, ;with which 
the passion for religious npvelties has flooded the land, 
there has come in their train this good : a gre^t subdu- 
ing of unreasonable prejudice. 

The Episcopal Churoh of this country has been under 
a cloud ever since the revolution, which procured our 
national independence ; and- indeed, ever since it was' 
transplanted firom4he parent stock ; but that cloud is be- 
ing rapidly dispersed. First, though there were. Some- 
good and exemplary jclergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, who came over to Virginia, and who were found .in 
that colony till the revolution, yet, as happens in all col- 
onies and new settlements, that are flooded with adven- 
tuiers of all classes, and sometimes not of the best, so 
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did it happen in the church of YiTginia and in the sitter 
chiirch of th^ colony of Loid Baltimore, that the clergy 
were not in all reiipeots such as they ought to be ; 
and at last, when the Church of England was prostrated 
in Virginia by the reTolution, her pr<^rty confiscatedi 
and her ministry broken up and many of them banished 
by the. necessities of their condition, the wreck left be- 
hind a scene of desolation, which half a century has 
scarcely repaired.* From that period the American 
Episcopal Church has been doomed to encounter popular 
prejudice more than any other, principally on account of 
the known vices of the parent church, resulting from her 
connexion with the state. The descendants of the Pu« 
ritans, who Ibr the most part have occupied New-Eng* 
land, have from the beginning felt and cherished more or 
less aversion to Episcopacy and to all that appertained 
to it, as might have been expected from the sufferings 
and sacrifices experfenced by their fathers in the days of 
the intolerant prelacy of England. Every church that 
abuses its power and influence, will sooner or later reap 
what she has sown, and be doomed by Providence to 
work out an atonement before the World for her public 
faults. The great law of " visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children'^ applies here as elsewhere ; and the 
American Episcopal Chureh for half a century iemd more 
has been suffering the award of this principle of God's 
providential government. But the days of her atone- 
menty of her depression, and of her mourning are enddd ; 
and now a voice seems to be callings to her out of heaven : 
'lArise $ shine ; for thy light is come^ and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee/' 

She has risen ; Uie churdi of Virginia, winch suffered 
most, has been thoroughly redeemed. Throughout the 
land the Episcopal Church has greatly improved ; she has 
' establii9hed a polity and government corresponding with 
the civU and social condition of the country ; from past and 
sad experience, she revolts from all thoughts of alliance 
with the state ; she thoroughly eschews all meddling with 

* See the History of the Charoh in Virginia, by the Re?. Dr. 
Qswki. 
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tboM who do not soe it clearl j. Tbm will be soffident 
to show, that whoever desires iio more than to worship 
God with teal and knowledge, spirit and truth, parity and 
sinceritj, maj do it by these devout fonns. And to this 
end may the God of peace give os all meek hearts, quiet 
spirits, and devout afiections ; free us from all sloth and 
prejudice, that we may have full churches, frequent 
prayeis, and fervent chiurity ; that, uniting in our prayers 
here, we may all join in his praises hereafter, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 
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GHAPTKR IV. 

Canndentioii of the' Claims of Episcopacy. 

I BATi hitherto left untouched this question, which is 
generally made first and principal in public discussions — ^I 
dislike the word controversy — ^between' Episcopalians and 
those' who difii^r firom them — I have an equal aversion to 
the word opponents. Both these terms, which I thor« 
oughiy eschew, are bad in the religious world, or any- 
where else. The bare use of them tends to conjure up 
the very spirit, which they involve and represent. I am 
clearly of opinion, not only, that we have come to a time 
and to a state of society, when the public will refuse to 
tolerate the sharpness of religious opntroversy, and the 
bitterness of religious opponents, when indulged in after 
the manner and to the extent that have characterized so 
many ages, and from which I would fain hope the pres- 
ent age is being redeemed, first by a general aversion in 
the moral sense of the community, and next through the 
influence of Christian courtesy and of more bland reli- 
gious affections ;— 4>ut I believe also, tl^at all differences 
in religion, whether they relate to doctrine, or practice, 
or ecclesiastical polity, may be discussed in perfect good 
temper, so as not to disturb personal feeling, or public 
tranquillity, i believe, moreover, that such discussion 
is both necessary and good, so long as those who differ 
firom us are treated with a kindness and respect, which 
would entitle us to meet them as personal friends, if oth- 
«xwi8d convenient ; and which could never create in our 
bosoms a eonscience to make us reluctant to meet them, 
or in any degree to diminish or mar the cheerfulness of 
our intercourse.' The fact, that differences as to the 
doetrine and geneiftl economy of Christianity are more 
or less prevalent, even among those who are Worthy of 
13 « 
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Ae greatest tespect fi>r tlietr pietf, Hieir leaxmng, and 
Cbnatian zeal, ia proofs that truth on tlieae points is not 
yet so clearly and fiilij dereloped, as to sapercede the 
necessity of discussion. There ts nothing leqoiied to 
leader it salutary and useful, but a suitable exemplifica- 
tion of Christian courtesy and kindness in the manner of 
conducting it. No matter bow much of the fortiter m 
re, if it be adequately tempered with the suavUer in modo. 
The former may giye dignity and manliness to him who 
displays it, and augment the respect in which he shall be 
held by the public ; while the latter, infused throughout 
and pervading this adjunct quality, and imparting to it 
the charm of loveliness, will secure for him the &to«d»- 
ble regard and kind affections, even of those who main- 
tain an opposite opinion. , 

As an interesting exemj^cation of this spirit, I may 
refer to the late public discussion of the claims of £]»»- 
copacy between Bishop Onderdonk, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Albert Barnes, of the same city. So entirely 
satisfied are Episcopalians with Mr. Barnes's spirit — and 
his known ability may vouch for the fact of his having 
made the best of the argument — that they have published 
the entire discussion on both sides, in connexion with 
some other papers, under the title of ■piscopact ex- 
AMiVBD AHD Ri-BXAMiNKO, having issuod it from the 
Protestant Episcopal Press at New- York. This is as 
it should be ; it is pleasant — it is delightful to contem- 
plate. It shows in the first place, that Episcopalians 
are not unwilling to have the best argument that can 
be made agaunst them brought side by side with thmr 
own statements, to be laid before their own people, if it 
be done in good temper ; and next, that we have come 
to a state of society, when all religious differences jnay 
be managed in this way — ^when it may be done not only 
with impunity to personal and public feeling, but for the 
general interests of truth. 

But for all I have to say, or desire to say, on the 
claims of Episcopacy, I beg leave to premise, that I do 
not purpose to undertake a task which has been so well 
and 80 thoroughly done by others— by those, who were 
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far better qualified, than I can pretend to be. It has 
long been a principle with me, that a writer is n(A«wise 
in presuming to claim the attention of the public on an 
exhausted and threadbare topic, unless in some peculiar 
exigence of the times he may hope to be able to bring 
it out in some new light. The argument for the claims 
of Episcopacy has been so well done and is so complete, 
that it would be high presumption in me to imagine, that 
I can add to its light or force. For common and popu- 
lar reading, I know not, that I can refer to anything more 
succinct, lucid, and satisfactory, than the work above 
mentioned, as embracing the discussion between Bishop 
Onderdonk and the Rev.^r. Barnes. For the scholar 
and the more learned, wl&o may wish and who have 
leisure to extend these investigations further, I may men- 
tion Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Potter on Church 
Government, Slater's Ori£;inal Draft, Skinner on Episco- 
pacy, Works on Episcopacy, (the last being a collec- 
tion of tracts in two volumes.) 

But my own purpose in coming to this topic is to make 
a few general and comprehensive statements of certain 
prominent considerations and facts, which, I must con- 
fess, have had force in my own mind, and which, per^ 
haps, may have some weight with others. It will doubt- 
less be deemed proper — probably it will be expected-* 
that in presenting to the public reasons roa prbtcr- 
RUfo KPiscopACT, in my circumstances, I should not 
altogether pass over this material point. But I hope 
I shall be excused — and I am inclined to think the 
patience of my readers will gladly excuse me — ^from 
undertaking to support in detail all those parts of the ar- 
gument, which some of these statements will necessarily 
indicate and involve. I propose rather to suggest^ than 
to construct an argument: rather to refer to consider- 
ations and facts, that have had an influence with me, than 
to array them in the order and form of a demonstration* 
The common reading on this subject is within everybody's 
leach, who may desire to examine it for himself. 

The simple statement for the claims of Episcopacy iSi 

e2 
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fint, lliat die Bibla indicates and by fm inferenee an- 
tfaorizea and leqniies a ministrj over llie Qiriitian 
ctonch, which, in the a tniclure of its economj, and in 
its design, shall involve * and siqiport in its pmitj iStm 
f i mdf U of £piscopacyy in some socfa definite foon, as 
i» geneially maintained nnder this name ; and next, thai 
the history of the dnuch conoboiates and establishes 
the same position* 

I have pmposelj left out of this statement the com- 
mon denominations of this mimstrj, for the pmpose of 
coming at and exposing the principle in its naked fomi. 
The moment we invest with an arraj of teims a princi- 
ple, which has been held bj one partj and rejected by 
another under these tenns, we necessarily prejudice an 
aigoment with those, who have been always accustomed 
to look at it through the medium of this palpable form. 

I assume, that Christ intended offir.e in the ministnii- 
tions of his earthly kingdom. This will doubtless be 
granted by the majority of those who may differ from 
me, as to the character of that office— or of those offices. 
The idea of office is primary, radical, important — ^so im- 
portant that I cannot conceive it possible for the objects 
of this kingdom to be attained without it. I havo already 
betrayed an opinion in another place, that office is the 
hinge of Christ^s visible kingdom ; that the entire fabric 
hangs and turns upon it ; that it is through the ministry, 
and through them dUme, that all the members have their 
visible connexion with the Head. But although so much 
as this may not be conceded to me by those with whom 
I have to do, yet doubtless they will allow great impor- 
tance to office ; and that it must have authority in it^ I 
need not affirm, that authority is an inseparable attribute 
of office ; and that it is its essence, the form and admin* 
istration thereof being accidents. But it will be seen, 
that the accident of form in this case is of most material 
importance, that the public, the world, may know beyond 
a doubt what and whom to respect as invested with this 
authority. The form is the only visible sign — the only 
palpable badge of authority ; and if that cannot be deter« 
ninadt then clearly, all is loose, all uncertain— 4he king- 
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dott falls, as to its visibility, for lack of aaihority to set 
it up and to suitain it. > . 

Evidehtly, if we must believe, that the Head of the 
Church has made all necessary provisions fof the , visible 
economy of his kingdom-^—which, I think, should be as- 
sumed as an axiom — ^there must be founfd somewhere in 
the setting up of that kingdom those arrangements, which 
such an atiom supposes. Moreover, the principle of this 
axiom runs through all time, and makes it equally neces- 
sary, that these arrangements, or provisions, should be 
found in uninterrupted succession, as that they should be 
found in the beginning. If there has been a chasm, a 
break, anywhere, " the gates of hell have prevailed/' 
Certainly they have, if that chasm is so vast, that break 
so wide, that no man can see over it — that no one <can 
tell us what was beyond it. .. ^\ ' 

I think myself warranted, therefore, to take this axiom 
in hand, and to say, that whatever of visible aujthorityi 
whatever of definite form and order was necessary to con^ 
stittUe the Christian ministry — ^and if there was any min- 
istry at all, having authority, it must have been definite-^ 
that form and that order must be distinctly traceable on 
the map of the history of the Church of Christ, from the 
Apostles down to this time. No matter how many may 
have been *' the dark ages," or haw dark they were ;. no 
matter what obscurity may rest on any portion of church 
history ; to say, to admit, that that obscurity is so deep, 
that ^ose periods wer6 so dark, that nothing can be 
known, that no certainty can be obtained on this point— « 
is to admit, that the primitive, and of course the appro* 
priate visibility of Christ's kingdom— in other words, that 
the ministry, which the Apostles set up, has been lost — 
and lost for ever. I must beg leave to insist, that the ne* 
cessity of such a perpetuity is an axiom in this argument. 
It would be impossible for me to repose that confidence 
in the Head of the , Church, which I wish to feel and do 
feel, as having made all necessary and indispensable pro- 
visions for the perpetual maintenance of hi^ visible king* 
dom, and as having sustained those provisions by hit 
providence, if I did not take this ground. 
13» 
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In accordance with the principle of this axiom we AoAt 
that there is <me, and only one definite form of the Chris* 
tian ministry, that can he traced distinctly and satisfacto^ 
lil J through all ages back to the ministry of the Apostles 
—-and that form, a« I need not say, is Episcopacy. I am 
not aware, that there is any sort of claim for any othef 
ministry, as having been perpetual — ^uninterrupted; oi 
that there can be any reasonable, credible denial, that this 
has been so. 

It is true, indeed, if the Presbjrterianbe allowed to as* 
sums, that the ministry set up by the Apostles was after 
his model, then it will only follow, that Episcopacy, which 
ean be distinctly traced back to the Apostles, as the only 
form of the ministry existing for many centuries in the 
church, was a change, and of course an usurpation, in-* 
troduced as soon as the Apostles had rested from their 
laboum ; and that, not tiU these latter days, has the Chria- 
tian ministry been reduced by Presbyterians and others to 
its priniitiTe form. This is, indeed, a great stretch, a 
long reach of assumption, which, as seems to me, is as 
far beyond the potency /Of common belief to receive, as it 
is beyond modesty to claim. 

la it credible, that the .economy of the .Christian minis^ 
try should have been vitiated so soon — ^immediately—* 
and that by conscientious men, successors of the Apos« 
ties, who were perfectly well acquainted with their prac« 
tice 1 It is not only setting at naught the axiom, which 
I have referred to, and in which I humbly think is vestedi 
the vitality of the Saviour's visible kingdom ; but it as-* 
sumes, that the wisdom of the Apostjes, who are sup* 
posed to have been divinely inspired for this purpose, and 
of course, that the wisdom and power of God failed in 
the very outset of this stupendous enterprise of setting up 
a kingdom to swallow Up all other kingdoms ! It follows 
from this assumption, that the primitive and indispensa- 
ble economy of its organization could not endure even 
for a single age, and was not restored again for fourteen 
centuries ! Have not then '* the gates of hell prevailed \^ 

But why should this amazing assumption of the Pres- 
byterian be allowed] What reasonable claim for it ^ 
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Otif ^om demands that we should find apefp^al min* 
tetrj in a definite Ibnn ; and Episcopacy is the only min- 
istry, that has been uninterrupted. 

If, therefore, we find Episcopacy in all ages back to 
die Apostles— which, I think can harily be denied— and 
if, moreover, there is no other ministry to be found with- 
out interruption, it only remains to determine, whether 
such was the polity and government used and set up by 
die Apostles. 

Can there be a doubt, that the Apostles were the su« 
preme supervisors of the churches. Which dtey planted 9 
Here, then, we hare it at once<^the very thing we axe 
seeking for : A College of Bishops in the College of Apos* 
lies. Let it be observed — we have at present notiiing to 
do with names — ^we are in quest of a principle — a disttet 
principle. Was the government of the pfimitive churches, 
as administered by the Apostles, based on the Episcopal 
principle, or not ? Obviously, whoever may be the ju* 
x6ta sitting on this simple question, be they Presbyte- 
rians, or Lutherans, or Methodists, or Baptists^ or ^any 
others, or all together, their verdict must be unanimous : 
The Apostles, and they alone supervised and governed 
the churches which they planted ; diey brought in as-> 
sociates ; they appointed successors ; and they finally 
left the entire work in the hands of successors. 

The supervision and control of the Apostles, then, ne» 
mine, contra dicente^ with the united voice of all con« 
cemed in this question — was strif^ly and purely Episco* 
pal. Observe : this position is taken up on' the naked 
principle, all names and grades of oliice out of view. All 
will concede, diat it was proper for the Apostles to super-* 
vise their own work ; that they were competent and most 
fit, because they were under Divide inspiration and gui* 
dance ; and that they did so. 

We find, then, Episcopacy in the College ol Apostles^ 
distinct, palpable, undoubted. We find it also in aU suc- 
ceeding history, and in all parts of the world, where 
branches of the primitive church are to be found. The 
simple questions, then, that remain, are — Did the Apos* 
ties tudblish diis form of government, to be cabled into 
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oae, and to be tnstamed after their demise, and onward i 
And what was the definite form of the ministry thus set 

It cannot be denied, that the Apostles were invested 
with peculiar prerogatives— one of which was, authorita- 
tive inspiration for inditing public records of doctnne, 
precept, prophecy, &c.^-and another to determine and 
arrange a ministerial and church organization. What 
other peculiar prerogatives they might have been charged 
with, I do not know that it is essential for the purpose 
now in view to determine. It is evident, that there must 
have been a Jine between their peculiar prerogatives and 
those which were comnum to themselves and to those, 
whom they admitted as associates and appointed as suc- 
cessors. 

The peculiar prerogatives of the Apostles were doubt- 
less official as parts of a special commission; but not as 
parts of a permanent ministry. What, then, of the prop* 
erly official was common to them and to other ministers, 
whom they ordained, and who succeeded them ! One 
self*evident rule to determine this question is — ^that which 
is necessary in all times and places, such as authority to 
preach the Gospel and administer its ordinances ; power 
of supervision and control ; power to appoint and ordain 
other ministers to do the same ; general power to set and 
keep in order the ministry and churches by prescribed 
rales ; &c. 

We may ask with propriety : W*ere the appointing, su- 
pervisory, and controlling powers of the Apostles a pat- 
ter n - a model t Doubtless they were. To what extent, 
then t To the extent of necessity, be it more or less. 
Was their superior relation to other ministers a peculiar 
prerogative, or a pattern? This may be determined by the 
economy, which they may seem to have constituted. 
The instructions given by Paul to Timothy and Titus are 
decisive. In those Epistles grades of ministerial office 
are most clearly developed ; and Timothy and Titus are 
recognised, not only as being superiors, but as having 
power of appointment, or ordination. They evidently 
had general appointing, supervisory, and controlling pow- 
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eit committed to them and imposed ; and Paul gives 
minute and Specific instructions to what ends and how 
these powers should be employed and applied. 

This providential and lucid development may fairly be 
taken as a key to the^ general economy set up by the 
Apostles over the entire field of their labours ; and their 
several epistles, together with the book of Acts, are re- 
plete with indications and proofs confirmative of this 
theory. The theory sheds light upon the records, and 
the reccMrds illustrate and establish the theory. 

When we take up a theory of ministerial organization 
fairly deduced firom historical research back to the per- 
sonal ministry of the Apostles, and find abundant historic 
cal develoi»nents everywhere and in all ages of the same 
type ; when, upon the closest examination, we find this 
theory is not inconsistent with the writings of the New 
Testament, but that it sheds light on them and receives 
light firom them in return — each corroborative of each — 
and being satisfied, convinced, that the Coincidence could 
not be accidental ; it is impossible we should not feeli 
that we have arrived, at something like certainty. 

As to the definite /orm, oi forms of this Episcopacy, 
Ecclesiastical history is not doubtfiil. Unnecessary and 
immense confusion iias lieen thrown over and around this 
question, by an appeal to ofiicial and adventitious names, 
applied, in the Acts and Epistles, to the Christian minis- 
try and by not discriminating between them; as also by 
not taking hold of piarked principles, as they are obvi- 
ously and distinctly developed. Names are arbitrary and 
accidental, and change with time and events. The names 
worn by the Apostles and by the ministry which they ap- 
pointed are at one time official, as Bishop, Presbyter, 
Eider, Deacon, &c. ; at anothn declarative of some 
specific emplojnnents, or acts, or classes of acts, as 
Evangelist, teacher, &c. ; at another they express some 
specific relation, as minister, pastor, 4tc. ; at another 
they are metaphorical, as Angel, Ambassador, Proj^iet, 
&c. The highest name of all it Apostle, which is ^^ 
ci«2, as it involves a commission, and rehaiv9 to its au- 
tboiity and its object. This name is sometimes ap- 

o3 
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nal principles are preaenred, pvUic conveineiiee, in any 
new combinatiiHi of society, may be safely oonsnlted. 

My object in this chapter, as declared in tfie ontset, 
has rather been to suggest the argument for Episcopaey 
in a comprehenaiye stalemMit, than to arrange it in de- 
tail ; and to expose briefly the method and conise of my 
own reasoning on the subject Those who may haTe 
leisure, and who may desire to prosecute the inquiry, 
are already refeired to some of the best authorities. 

The serieus and conscientious inquirer, entertaining 

proper respect for the wisdom and power of the Head of 

the Church, must, as I think, cany along with him, in all 

his investigations on this subject, the fundamental axiom 

f I have refeired to, viz. That a definite ministry must have 

. been ^pointed in the beginning, and must be sustained 

throughout all \m» — ^a ministiy that can be found, seen, 

known, beyond any reasonable doubt. To such a mind 

the position can hardly be aatisfactory, that iSb»moM 

I of the mkiistry can be of no consequence ; that it may 

be one thing in one age and country, and diverse in all 
others, each fron^ each. . Such an hvpothesis could not 
be creditable, to the wisdom, nor demonstrative of the 
power of the Author of Christianity, because we unavoid- 
ably feel, that such looseness — such want of plan, of 
system — must neeessarily embairass and confound the 
operations of such an enterprise, in such a world as tins, 
mi in view of the nature of man as a social, but fallen, 
erring being. It is virtually an impeachment of Divine 
wisdom. Those very considerations, which make a Di 
vine Revelation necessary, require that one part of it 
should deiennine the form^-'^iae mode of that ministry, 
w)uch is ordained the leading and grand instrumental 
agency to accomplish the object»of that Revelation ; and 
So to determine it, that it can be ascertained by compa- 
ring the lighU of the record with the lights of Providence. 
Though the last, viz. the lights of Providence, alias of 
history, have been so often and so empbatieslly eschewed, 
as having no legitimate place ^among the materials of inves- 
tigation, yet are they as indiq)ensable as the record. They 
are both from the same high authority. It is remaikablOy 
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that this principle of interpTetation is xeoognised and laid 
down by Revelatipn itself: " No prophecy is its own inr 
terpreter." It requires the lights of history. 

, In the instance under consideration, there is history 
enough in the record itself satisfactorily to determine the 
question ; nevertheless, the lights of subsequent history 
are fairly and properly applied to it. Our axiom ass^rts^ 
that the Head of the Church cannot have been disap- 
pointed in his plan, and we may expect to find all along 
in the track of his providence the ministsy of his own 
appointment; and of course th^ model of that ministry. 
This axiom can by no means be set down as an assump- 
tion* It is a vital principle, revealed, and in form de« 
clared : " On this rock I will build my church ; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.*' It is a prin- 
ciple, that pervades God^s providential government of 
the world. If the Christian ministry, in its own proper 
form, has at any time ceased from the earth — been lost 
— or e^entially vitiated, then, as it seems to me, has the 
promise, purpose, and plan of God failed; forasmuch 
as a perpetuity of the ministry is essential to the per- 
petuity of the church. 

I have been surprised to find how much of assumption 
is required to oppose the claims of Episcopacy. I beg 
leave to introduce here the following list of such as- 
sumptions from Bishop Onderdonk's ** Episcopacy tested 
by Scripture" : — 

<< Parity (the claim to equality of rank in the Christian 
ministry) never can prove, but always takes for granted 
one or more of the following points: 1. That< because 
the name * Bishop' is applied' in Scripture to the second 
order of the ministry, ^ere is no higher order there 
mentioned. 3. That the transaction in Acts xiiL'3-3, 
was the ordination of Bamabus and Sai4.* 3. That the 
word * Presbytery' means not an office, but a body of el^ 
ders ; and 4. Of elders strictly, without an Apostle ; or 
5. If an Apostle was vrith them, that he had no more 
ordaining power than they. 6. That Evangelists, as 
such, had supreme power over new churches and tiieir 
clergy. 7* '^^^ ^^ individuals but the proper (original) 
14 
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Apostles had such (apostolic) anthoiity over dmrches 
and their clergy after their afiaira were settled. 8. That 
the Epistles to Timothy were meant for all the clergy in 
Epbesus. 9. That Timothy had supreme authoh^ in 
Ephesus only as an ETangelist* not as an Apostle, or 
such a successor of the Apostles, as was afterward called 
a bishop. 10. That Titus was an Eyangelist. 11. 
That each of the seren churches of Asia consisted of but 
one congregation. 12. That the * Angels' were but pas- 
tors of single congregations. 13. That they were but 
moderators of bodies of presbyters, &c. 4lc. Some of 
these points are always taken for granted in the anti- 
episcopal argument intended to rest on the basis of Scrip- 
ture. We deny them aU^ and aver that Scriptiu'e fur- 
nishes 910 evidence* less or ipreater, direct or indirect, 
towards substantiating them." 

If any persons should desire to see how the bishop 
has supported this denial, and managed other parts of the 
argument from Scripture, they are respectfully referred 
to the Tract itself, which may be had separately, or be 
found in ^^ Episcopacy Examined and Re-examined,'' 
which also contains the Rev. Mr. Barnes's reply, &c. 

In this connexion the economy of the Levitical priest- 
hood is not to be overlooked. The form and ordering 
thereof may fairly be regarded as a pattern of a ministry 
devised by God himself, suited to the nature of man 
and to the condition of human society. There we find 
different orders, and specific rules are given to determine 
and fix them. Witii this pattern in their eye the Apos- 
tles set up Christianity and appointed its ministry. Can 
it be supposed they paid no respect to it 1 If indeed it 
was founded in nature, in propriety, in public Qonve- 
nience, and for public good, so far as the point now un- 
der consideration is concerned, would the Holy Spirit, 
which ordered the first and presided over the last, be 
likely to constitute the second totally unlike the former % 
Can it be imagined, that the principle of organization, 
that pervaded the Levitical priesthood, was one of the 
things ordained to expire with the Levitical rites of cer&* 
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mony, sacrifice, &c. ? and that the formation , of the 
Christian ministry should have no respect to that model ? 
Presumption, probability must, - 1 think, be allowed to 
have' some forcd in this reference ; and not a little. It 
is not without reason, that the Fapa^ Church has had re- 
gard to the Levitical plan in the constitution and ap- 
pointed rites of her priesthood. But in this, as in all 
things else, she has gone to an extreme. 

As subsequent history sheds light on the Apostolic 
age and writings in relieving this question from embar- 
fassment, so does the light of previous arrangements 
contribute its aid to this point. If it may be taken for 
granted, that the Christian Sabbath takes the plac^ of 
the Jewish ; that baptism is a substitute for circumcision, 
&c. &c, then may it also be taken for granted, that the 
Christian ministry comes directly in the place of the Le- 
vitical priesthood, as between God and the people ; and 
that the Apostles Would of course regard that model in 
the new arrangement committed to their charge. If lefl 
to their own discretion, it is morally certain they vrauld 
have done it ; and it is scarcely less probable, that the 
Holy Spirit should have so directed them. 

Validitf/ and invalidity of ordinaium. 

It is natural in this discussion, that the mind should re- 
cur to this topic ; it is unavoidable. I may possibly,^ in 
the minds of some, do myself discredit by the confession, 
that my former composure on this subject, or contentment 
vnth the ordination I had received, resulted, so far as I 
know myself, from the following influences. 1. Educa- 
tion. This, as every one kbows, has great power, and is 
not easily disturbed. To be driven from the ground, that 
one has been educated upon, in a matter of so great mo- 
ment, will doubtless be ascribed by some to a want of 
firmness. It may, however, be done in singleness of 
mind, and under Uie calmest deliberation. But why did 
he not inform himself before I Answer : He was not so 
educated. A truism ) Nevertheless, I think the answer 
will be appreciated, 9. I found myself in a great deal 
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of good company. The many about ns, as we com- 
monlj think, are more likely to be right ; especially, if 
there are great names in our society, it is very satisfac- 
tory. Who can declare himself uninfluenced by author- 
ity ! 3. It was not convenient to change. But that is 
not honest. Yes, it may be perfectly so. Ediication, 
connexions, position in society, influential authority, &c. 
constitute convenience in such a matter ; and all these 
may so operate on the mind, as to satisfy the conscience, 
while in fact convenience is the governing law. 4. 
lil^en my mind developed tendencies towards being 
disturbed on this question, I generally quieted my- 
self in a resort always at hand for the exigency, viz. 
There is no historical certainty, and one may as well go 
on where he iSi I am inclined to think, that this last rea^ 
son is extensively prevalent, and very influential. When 
80 much can be said on both sides, one seems to have a 
very good apology for occupying ground that is most con- 
venient. 6. I do not think it is morally possible, in the 
ordinary circumstances of those, on whom it is more par* 
ticularly incumbent to examine this question, to do it with 
perfect candour — unbiased. They are influenced in a 
way and by causes, which they cannot help, and that in 
perfect consistency with uprightness. It is only by a 
change of position very considerable, th^t a mind can be 
thoroughly redeemed from such influences. 6. The po- 
sition of a Presbyterian and Congregationalist on ^s 
question, in rejecting and opposing the claims of Episco- 
pacy, and the materials of argument on which he princi- 
pally relies, very naturally lead him to depreciate the 
idea and theory of caruecrationy not only as respects 
sacred edifices, &c., but as respects the sacred office. 
In his theory, if the office is influential, that is the princi- 
pal thing. I am inclined to think, that with most of 
f these two classes of persons, and with others interested 
on the same side of the question, uninterrupted descent 
of the sacred office, is not regarded as indispensably im- 
portant. I have shown in another place, that the Con- 
gregationalists or Independents of ^England reject the 
idea of consecration altogether ; and I have reason to 
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suppose there is a great deal of sympathy with this 
theory among those in America, who reject th6 claims 
of Episcopacy. I once heard a sermon to establish this 
point, from a Presbyterian of liigh rank, who is now pres- 
ident of a college. I am sure I have myself been influ- 
enced not a httle by this leaven. Where this idea pre- 
vails, the claims of Episcopacy are of course lightly es- 
teemed. 

But a very great change of my own position in society 
at last left me open to re-exsiinine this question uninflu- 
enced by any strong bias ; and other considerations, before 
recognised, have led me to it. The result of the whole 
has been a satisfkctory and full conviction, :that the 
Head of the Church by his Apostles set up an Episco- 
pal economy over his visible kingdom, of a plural num- 
ber of ministerial grades ; that he designed it to be per- 
petual; and that he has secured its perpetuity. I feel 
obliged, moreover, to belieye, as an indispensable ele- 
ment of the system, without which the fabric would be 
dissolved, that the ministry must perpetuate itself. 

I am satisfied, that the Apostles adopted associates and 
appointed successors to themselves of their own stand- 
ing and grade, as to the proper ministerial office — cleav- 
ing out of view of course their extemporaneous and pe- 
culiar prerogatives-^ and that it is tlie appropriate busi- 
ness of these successors of the Apostles to perpetuate 
the ministry, that was left in their hands. I believe, be- 
cause I find, that since the days of the Apostles, this su- 
preme grade has been known under the name of bishopis *; 
and in this ofice I recognise the Apostolic trust. With 
these vie^s, it was impossible that I should remain in 
my former connexion. 

What wiU he the Result of the Discussion of this question 

in the Christum World J 

A curioUs suggestion, rather than useful, perhaps ; and 
it wonld seem moreover to be trespassing on the ground of 
prophecy. Wi& those, who feel obliged to yield to the 
claims of 'Episcopacy^ as an economy set up by the Apos- 
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natmaUjr diire die more sober pant of the oomaramtjr to 
ifais resort for protectioii. The other is, iqpon die pre- 
mises here . occopied, viz. that Episcopacy has strong 
claims to respect, sober inqnirj, candid investigaiioD, and 
temperate discussion, will hiing doabts over the minds 
of nomerous candidates £>r the Christian ministry, as to 
the validity of other orders, and compel them in obedience 
to conscience to resolve those doubts by adopting the 
only altematiTe, that lies before them. The qaestion in 
their minds will be reduced to this : — Other ordination 
is imcertain — unsatisfoctory ; this is allowed by all to be 
▼alid ; it has a respect in the conscience, and a currency 
in the opinion of adl mankind. Let us, therefore, adopt 
that, concerning which there is no doubt. 

There is yet another reason, which can. hardly £ul to 
hare its influence with candiditfes for the ministry, when 
it comes to be duly weighed — a reason, which, it must be 
confessed, does not rest in Episcopacy J^Kut from its ac- 
cidents ; but which in our country, and for the most part 
elsewhere, is known to be allied to it. I mean the ex- 
cellence and convenience of the public and authorized 
ritual of the Episcopal Church. The use of this, always 
the same and always orthodox, will be found upon re- 
flection to constitute a focility most essential to the con- 
venience and efliciency of the ministry. The experi- 
ence of all ministers, who have been accustomed to do 
without this help, will abundantly certify, that all those 
services which this ritual comprehends and suppUes, 
customarily make a most exorbitant and exhausting de- 
mand upon their intellectual resources and physical 
powers. To sustain these parts well, independent of a 
Liturgy, requires an ability which few men possess. In 
the use of this ritual, it is only necessary, that the offi- 
ciating minister should carry into his pulpit a proper an4 
a devout state of feeling. His intellect is not tasked 
for these services ; but all. his strength, in that particu- 
lar, may be reserved for his sermon — for that exercise^ 
the more specific design .of which is to bring sinners to 
repentance, and to allure onward towards heaven the hosts 
of God's elect, by inciting them to active obedience on 
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€artfa. While the Liturgy prepares the mind, the ser- 
mon should have a power in it to give the impulse. 

As a matter of needful economy in the public offices 
of the ministry, the help of the ritual is most important. 
For the want of this there is at this moment a greater 
waste of health and life in the ministry of this country, 
than can be estimated. I heed not the charge of lazi- 
ness, coming up Jrom the fens and bogs of uneharita- 
bleness — from those unsympathizing hearts, which would 
rather exult and sing, thanjshed a tear, over the prema- 
ture grave of a minister of Jesus Chhst, leaving upon 
the sod that covers lum this cruel praise and long stereo- 
typed cant — ^'' that it is better to wear out, than rust out.** 
There is no time — ^no room for laziness in the ranks of 
the Christianministry, in this age and in this land. The 
^eat question is — ^how shall they be saved from becom- 
ing victims to the incessant and overwhelming demands 
for their private and puUic labours ; and how shall the 
little power, which God has given them, be most econom- 
ically and efficiently employed I A public ritual, gen- 
erally introduced, would unquestionably be a most essen- 
tial relief ; besides, that it would furnish a most important 
facility in the hands of ministers to check and contrcd 
those powerful tendencies to extravagance, which are- so 
characteristic of our religious world. 

The prejudices againiit liturgical services, that have 
prevailed so extensively, are unreasonable-— nnphilo^oph- 
ical, — and it is pleasing to observe, that the pubHc mind, 
which to a great extent and for ages has been lodged in 
the extreme of doing without any liturgical form of wor- 
ship, is coming back to a more wholesome state. It is 
remarkatde, that within a few years not a little of the tal- 
ent of the most eminent private Christians and minis- 
ters, both in England and America, and of many tpO who 
are connected with denominations that reject public lit- 
urgies altogether, has been employed in preparing and 
pubhshing devotional compositions for the closet, for the 
fieunily, and more or less for public use. And this work 
is still going on ; it is patronised ; and the fsLct proves 
the tendencies of the public mmd. Good sense will 
«M>ner or later prevail over unreasonable prejudice. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

The new and e xtr aoi diu aiy TelipooM itate of the c ouatij . 

MoHniuR J. H. Merle D'AnbigD^, President of tfaa 
Theological seminary at GeneTa, delirered a discourse 
at the commencement of tiie annual session. May 1st, 
1834, entitled. The invariableness of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, amid the diversity of its forms — The voice of the 
Church one and the same in aU ages* It is a highly and 
purely philosophical treatise. I trust I may say philo- 
sophical, without doing prejudice to it. That it is the 
work of a Christian of high rank for piety and talents, 
and the advocate of orthodoxy against rationalism at 
Oeneva, his relation to that seminary and the tract itself 
declare. M. D^Aobign^ sets forth in this production four 
grand developments of Christianity, which he denomi- 
nates — ^the form of Life ; the form of Doctrine ; the 
form of the School ; and the form of the Reformation. 
By form M. D'Aubign^ evidently means development. 

The first form, or development, which he calls the 
form of lAfe, comprehends the period from the Apostles 
onward from two to three centuries — ^where, as he sup- 
poses, and not without reason, we find a marked and 
impressive development of the vitality of Christianity. 
The second form, or development, he denominates the 
form of Doctrine, beginning with the early part of the 
fourth century, and running on to the middle of the 
eleventh ; during which period, especially in the former 
part of it, the gre^t and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were thoroughly discussed and settled in the form 
^f authorized creeds, and other literary productions of 
eminent individual authorities, under the sanction of the 

• Se6 Literary and Theolagicsl Review for December, 1835. 
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greatest names in the history of the charch. Then comes 
the fwm of the School (schola), the grand characteristic 
of which was an effort to reduce the doctrines of :Chris- 
tianity to system — which succeeded, and thus constituted 
a new development. This began in the eleventh century. 
And next comes the form, or development, of the Reformtk- 
tioiu 

Of course, as might be expected in such a philosoph- 
ical treatise, Mi D*Aubign6 discerned numberless minor 
developments in each of these grand forms-^each and all 
of which had their specific character, importance, and 
influence, and which it was impossible, within the limits 
prescribed to him, to -bring under review. The chief in- 
terest of this effort lies in a demonstration (showing) of 
a promdentud consistency, which declares uniformity of 
doctrine and desigti, supported through all- ages of the 
church ; or in his own language^ the inoariahleness of the 
doctrines of Christianity in the midst of the diversity of- 
its forms. He shows, ^at Christianity is the same 
always ; that the progress of its history has been its 
providential development ; that it has not been impaired, 
but gradually opened ; and that the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century restored, combined, and united its capi- 
tal elements of vitality and doctrine systematized, " The 
Reformation,*' says M. D'Aubign^, ** took the form of 
system, and carried it back * upon the form of doctrine. 
Then it carried back these two forms lunifed upon the 
form of life. Or rather, it preceded in an inverted 
order. It started with life, led it forward into doctrine, 
and crowned the whole with ^ysterh. The Reformation 
united the three sorts of culture which preceded it." 

This theory, thus adduced from history, leads him to 
a modest conjecture in regard to- the future : " A fifth 
period, or form, has now commenced in the church, mys-< 
terious, unknown, whose peculiar characteristics it is not 

yet given us to discern. But the funda* 

mental truths, which we have passed in review, will also ' 
constitute the essence and glory o^ the future form (de- 

▼elopment) God. suffers nothing to be 

Jost- in his chnrch.. The church can no 
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SI0I8 dhrest henelf of the infliuiDce of tbd 
lbziD»Y through which she has paa«ed, than a tree cao 
diTOst itaelf of the layen, which eveiy 8|iiing adds to it ; 
or the hody of a fbll-grown man ei its annua) incieiBeBtfl. 

» The past wiU live again inthefutme. Life, 

doctrine, ^stem — all will be found nnited in the new 
form. But will these not be something to give it a 
peculiar character, and thus to distinguirii it fiom the 
form (development) of the Reformation I Doubtless 
there will ; but this something is yet to come — and who 
shall describe it ? Nevertheless, I will hazard a an^ec* 
Uire, Will not the peculiar feature of the new fenn (de* 
Tolopment) be a universal activity in extencKng to every 
race of men, and to every man of every race, what lh9 
preceding forms have produced % Has not the period of 
the Reformation united all the isolated excellences of the 
first threor that the new pwiod (i^ew opening on the 
world) may lay its hand upon them, and spread them 
abroad among mankind \ Must not /i/e, doctrint^ tystemy 
m rather Christian sciet^e become the property of our 
race, as they have never been hitherto % I am silent on 
these things, which are still concealed fiFom our view 
by a dark veil.'^ 

And where is the pertinence of this far-fetdied theory 
to the purpose announced ? Let it not, however, be 
branded with the name of theory, as if it were an hypoth^- 
esis. It will be seen how it grows out of history, and 
is based upon it. But, of its pertinency in this place : — 
I beg leave, then^ to say, that of the new form, ot 
development, of Christianity, now opening on the world^ 
the history of religion in the United States of America 
must be allowed to constitute a very essential and im- 
portant feature. Moreover, this very development on 
this grand scale hath its own minor developments, in 
which American Christians are all practically concerned.. 
They have been passing before the eyes of the world 
ever since the first settlement of this country by our 
European ancestors, and they are still opening and pase^ 
mg in rapid succession. 
Unquestionably^ we> Amexicans, aie the most religious 
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people in the world. That is, reli^oB, ae an element 
of society, has more energy among us, than with ^ny 
othej: -people. The Papists, indeed, have more of the 
externals, of the paraj^emalia of rehgion ; but religion 
with them is for the most part a passive principle, acted 
upon by their immense and omiplicated machinery. 
With most of European Protestants, religion still, lies 
buried In heaps of rubbish, from which it has never yet 
been able thoroughly to disengage itself. In Great 
Britain it has moie purity and more energy than on the 
Continent — iaa more — and it is fast reviving and re<- 
coveiing its primitive vit^ty, ^mder all the advantages 
of well-digested doctrine and settled system. But with 
us religion is still more vital ; it is more pure ; it is 
charged with far greater energy in and over the moral 
elements of the community, '* The wj|y of the Lord is 
here prepared." As in ^e construction and arrange^ 
ment of our political and civil fabric, we had the power 
of rejecting the vices inherent in the institutions of th» 
Old World, and by the favour of Providence have in « 
great measure succeeded ; so have we been able to re* 
ject the vibes of their religious systeifis, and to gain an 
advancement on the rest of ihe Christian world in this 
particular, which, if discreetly used by us, bids fair to 
give us the lead in that grand development of Christian* 
ity, which, in the theory of Monsieur D'Aubign6, is sup* 
posed to be now in progress. 

Let us, then, for a moment review the religious history 
of this country, that we may observe our own career, find 
what we now are, and whether, indeed, there be any* 
tiung in the present state of religion among us new and 
eMtr^ordinary^-^noxi^ to warrant the heading of this 
chapter as a leading topic. 

It is manifest at a glance, that Christianity in this 
country has developed a greater degree of vitality — ^that 
it has been more energetic in its influences — than in any 
Other part of the Christian world for the time being. 
Those evwBts, (developm^ortiit if yau please, or as a class 
naking one gnmd developinent,) conmpnly called re- 
vfM(2t ^reU^oth vribich h^re duvaetsrized the religious 
16 B 
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history of this country from the heginning, cannot be 
overlooked in this place. -They are to the point of our 
present inquiry, and demonstrate a religious susceptibil- 
ity in the people of this land, which has never elsewhere 
been so strikingly developed in any age or country, if we 
except the Apostolic period ; snd tiie features of our own 
history and of that e^diibit all that diversity, which might 
be expected in the light of M. D'Aubign6*s theory, ad- 
mitting it to be well founded. Under the ministry of the 
Apostles there was exhibited all the genuine vitality of 
Christianity, without that doctrine and system^ as a gen- 
eral character of the public mind, which now prevaiils. 
I mean only, what everybody will admit, that it was not 
possible for primitive Christians to be so well informed, 
as is in the power of Christians of these days, and as is 
generally the fact in such a country as ours, and in Great 
Britain. 

It has been made evident to all the world, that the 
developments of religious susceptibility in the public 
mind of this country have been extraordinary. Let it 
not be supposed for a moment, that in pursuing this train 
of reasoning, I lekve out of view the Divine economy of 
Christianity in any of its peculiar features and appointed 
agencies ; that I overlook its adaptation to the moral na- 
ture of man, as devised by infinite wisdom ; that I dis- 
regard the use of divinely appointed means ; or that I 
forget, that the Holy Spirit of God is the author of all 
pure religious affections in the heart of man. All these 
and other leading, fundamental, and cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity are assumed — ^taken for granted . I. speak 
now only as a Christian philosopher, investigating tiiose 
adventitious ccMiditions of society, which as means or as 
obstacles make Christianity miore or less energetic in 
one age and in one country, than in others. It is false 
to assume, that there is no philosophy in the develop- 
ments of religion. 

The economy of Christianity is fixed by God himself, 
and unalterable. But the conditions of society, where 
it is introduced, are adventitious and variable. Hence 
the effects of ChxistiaDity iixe vaiiable, from the very 
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hcif that its economy is ever the same, and society not 
the same. And all this variableness is a proper subject 
of philosophical investigation. No inquiry can be more* 
suitable, or more practically important for Christians. 
It is solely under the influence of such considerations, 
that I venture upon this ground. It is not forbidden — 
but a duty \ it is the way to obtain that light, which, as 
Christians, we need to qualify us for the service of 
our Divine Master. As Christians we need to under- 
stand the state of society, in which we live ; and in the 
way to that, we are compelled to review and invesjtigat^ 
the stages and modes of its progress to any given period 
— ^to our own time. - 

It is a matter of histoi7, then, that the moral elements 
of the people of this land have proved peculiarly and in 
a high degree susceptible of being influenced by religion 
-—by Christianity. Religious excitements, called revi- 
vals of religion, have been a prominent feature in .the 
history of this country from its earliest periods-r-mor^ 
particularly within a hundred years ; and the agency of 
man has always had more or less to do in their manage- 
medt, or in their origination, or in both. Formerly in 
theory — ^for man is naturally a philosopher, and will al- 
ways have his theory for every event and every fact— 
they were regarded^as Pentecostal seasons — as showers 
from heaven — with which this world below had nothing 
to do, but to receive and be refreshed by them, as they 
came. Such was the theory of ministers and of Chris- 
tians generally in the days of President Edwards ; such 
was the prevailing impression for a long time subsequent ; 
and such for the most part has it ever been,, till within a 
few years past. I^rayer and a general preparation of 
mind in Christian communities, as a passive condition, 
involving active and earnest desires, were always con- 
sidered important But direct and general efforts of a 
more positive kind, especially as reduced to a system, I 
beheve, were rarely if ever undertaken till of late years. 
It is impossible not to feel a respect for such states of the 
public mind, accounts of which have been given by Pres- 
ident Edwards and others. A whole community, or the 

h3 > 
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great majoritf of them, absorbed in serioos thougfati 
about eternal things, inquiring the way to heaven, and 
seeming intent on the attainment of that high and glori->> 
otts condition, presents a spectacle, as solenm as it is 
interesting to contemplate. Such, doubtless, has been 
the condition of many communities in the earlj and later 
history of American reviyals ; and it is no less true, that 
the fruits have been the turning of many to God and his 
ways. 

But while we pay our unqualified respect to these 
manifest outpourings of the Divine Spirit, when men 
looked on and felt and believed, that they were indeed of 
this character ; such as have been experienced ia this 
land for nearly a century, been welcomed by the compla^ 
cency and the holiest sympathies of our most eniinent 
divines, and managed under God by their discreet and 
anxious culture ; such as have been an honour to re- 
ligion, commanded the respect of the world, and been the 
means of turning thousands from the error of their ways 
to God and his Christ ; such as hsLve confirmed the rela- 
tion of pastor and people, and bound them together by 
stronger ties ; such as have promoted \the general inter- 
ests of piety and pure morality among the people, and 
given greater efficiency to the exemplary and zealous 
eflforts of a regular ministry ; — approving these, as in 'all 
good conscience a Christian can hardly &il to do, it is 
impossible not to look with some distrust and anxiety on 
a new order of religious excitements, which, for n few 
years past, has been gradually taking the place of' the 
class above referred to, pervading the country to no in- 
considerable extent, conducted and managed principally 
by itinerating ministers, who hate no permanent connex- 
ions with society, whose influence has rather disturbed 
and broken up the old and wholesome relation of pastor 
and people, created a wide spread and insatiate appetite 
for religious novelties, and brought about a general in- 
sltability in the character of our religious world. 

So great has been the respect of the Christian public 
of this land for revivals of religion, that it was a long 
time before the regular ministry — ^^ho had been obliged 
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to see theii parishes invaded hy these itinerant men, for 
the declared purpose of producing religious excitements, 
called revivals — ^dared to bring in question the propriety 
or usefulness of these proceedings. It was sufficiently 
evident to all sober and discreet ministers, whose piety. 
Christian, zeal, and pastoral character could in no respect 
be impeached, that these revivals, so called, had begun 
to assume an entire new character, which they could not 
approve, and which awakened their anxiety. The theory 
of revivals, from being dependant on Divine* influence, 
which was the universal belief in their earlier history, 
both among ministers and private Christians, had in the 
minds and preaching of these men been reversed, and 
was l>oldly and pubUcly affirmed, to be dependant on man ; 
and that a revival might be had at any time at the will of 
Christians, in any given community— depending, of 
course, on a specific set of measures invented and ap- 
plied for this purpose under their direction and control. 

It is important to be observed, that the theory of revi- 
vals, as developed in the minds of these men, has under- 
gone this essential modification — this entire change. I 
say theory — ^for such undoubtedly it is. The uniform 
course pursued and the measures applied prove it to be a 
theory ; and a theory well understood. In any case it is 
a theory. The simple preaching of Divine truth to 
awaken religious attention, in the old way, is a theory, 
and a legitimate, scripttural one. But in the case now 
under consideration the theory involves a new and spe- 
cific moral machinery, or system of measures, to be em- 
ployed and applied in connexion with the most startling 
and terrific appeals to ttie feelings and passions. The 
acme of the contrivance has been to shock the mind and 
drive it from the position and basis, on which education 
and habit had fixed and established it. The thepry as- 
sumes, that no religious training can be good and right — 
that all is wrong~^so long as the sinner remains uncon- 
verted. To dislodge him, therefore, by whatever means, 
entirely from his accustomed position, from aU his habits 
of thinking, at whatever anxious and conscientious pains 
they may have been acquired and established under the 
15» 
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best religious gaardians and teacheni.and to bringhis BBod 
under the influence and control of this new moral ma- 
chinery, is conversion. This is the theory, and substan- 
tially the mode of its application. 

lliey who have philosophized so skilfully in the con- 
struction of this theory and in the apphcation of this ma- 
chinery, must excuse us, if we in turn philosophize in 
analy^ng and exposing it. That theory of morals or re- 
ligion, which will not endure scrutiny, may justly be sus- 
pected a^ unsound. They who have introduced an en- 
tirely new system of religious operations, who have un- 
settled the public mind, who have disturbed the pastoral 
relations of the country, and in a multitude of instances 
entirely broken them up, must have an uncommon degree 
of assurance, if they could expect to assert and enjoy 
this right, without having it questioned. The crisis has 
doubtless arrived, when it will be questioned ; it has 
already been questioned ; and the regular ministry of the 
country, having long suffered the most grievous ills by 
these incursions, have at last begun to manifest their 
sense of duty to the public, to conscience, and to God, by 
betraying or openly declaring their dissent from, their 
aversion to, and their abhorrence of these practices. 
This dissept, this aversion, this abhorrence has been 
tardy in manifesting itself, because of a conscientious re- 
luctance which all friends of pure and genuine revivals 
have felt to oppose anything passing under this name ; 
and in the hope, that these extravagance^ might be arrest- 
ed, and the cauise of religion redeemed from their blight- 
ing influence. The forestalling of these events, which 
has for several years betrayed itself in superior and dis- 
cerning minds, feeling the responsibility of their high and 
influential trust as ministers of religion ; the more open 
expressions of opinion, which have come from the most 
respectable quarters, in public discussions on this ques- 
tion, and thiough the medium of the press ; the gradual 
withdrawal of confidence, which had been unadvisedly 
and with the purest intentions bestowed ; and the unin- 
terrupted developments of the religious journals, abun- 
dantly demonstrate the prevalent and -growmg impres*' 
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liens of this aew, extraordinary, and unhappy state of oitt 
religious world. It is at last found out, that this leaven 
is so widely diflvsed through the mass of the communityi 
that nearly all religious excitements^ wherever they oc*- 
cur, are corrupted by it ; it is next to impossible to have 
and enjoy a revived state of religious feeling ir any 
church and congregation without encountering it. 

The causes of this remarkable state of things are to 
my mind sufficiently manifest. First, that grand devel'- 
opment or form of Christianity, in the public mind of 
this country, which has providentially made us, as a peo- 
ple, more susceptible of the energetic influences of re- 
ligious truth than any Christian nation, has afibrded Won- 
derful facilities to the meat active religious agencies of 
whatever kinc), that have been brought to bear on the 
mass of the community. From the beginning of our his- 
tory and in the structure of our society we have been 
peculiarly open to sudden irruptions of religious zeal from 
ignorant apd inexperienced persons, and from wild en- 
thusiasts. The early history of MasscK^husetts proves it ; 
Trumbull's History of Connecticut lays open the same 
general fact ; and later events, pver a wider field, con- 
firm it. And lastly, if I may be permitted the sugges- 
tion, our defective religious and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions have ministered to this result. We have had no- 
thing of this kind, generally adopted, and sufficiently 
well provided, compact, and firm, to protect and defend 
us from these irruptions, or to' check and restrain these 
tendencies. A woman could disturb a church, and a man 
could overthrow it ; a bad and viciously disposed minis- 
ter could bid defiance to his brethren, and lay waste re- 
ligious societies for want of authority to arrest his career ; 
orthodoxy has been exposed for want of a common and 
generally received creed ; and the best and most useful 
pastors of the land have had their influence destroyed 
and been broken up by the lawless and rude incursions 
of those, who are also clothed with the ministerial office 
and of the same denomination, because there was none 
that could forbid it The influences, which govezn the 
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leligioQs world, more generally come ujf fiom the lower 
conditions of life and firom the ladies, instead of origina- 
ting in official stations, whence they ought to proceed 
from the yerj design of society and by the ordinance of 
God. In such a state of things it need not seem 
strange, that the sacred cause of religiows-reTiTals should 
have been so extensively blighted by the rash experi- 
ments of bold and adyenturous spirits, relying on the phi- 
losophy of a human theory, rather than on the power of 
the Spirit of God — ^inventing and applying machinery of 
their own, instead of using the legitimate means of Chris- 
tianity. 

But lest I should seem not to pay suitable respect to 
itM fruits of these operations, which, it is averred, are often 
good, and that there is reason to believe, that numerous 
souls* are bom again throiogh this instrumentality, it may 
seem incumbent upon me to meet this justification. For 
this I am fully prepared by the experience I have had and 
the observation I have made. 

I will admit, then, that souls are regenerated aod 
brought into a spiritual union with Christ by this instru- 
mentality ; that scores, even hundreds are ; or any num- 
ber that may be claimed by those who advocate this sys- 
tem, be it more or less ; and even on that ground I can 
see abundant reasons for anxiety and regret, that such a 
system— such modes of o^eratibn have prevailed, or ever 
been introduced in our religious world : — 

Because I am reasonably convinced, by the widest 
scope of this question, and by all the relations and bear- 
ings of these practices, that .they are in the way of the 
spiritual regeneration and salvation of the greater num- 
ber of souls. Of course I alludid to that system of opera- 
tions, which contrives to get up in any given community 
the greatest possible religious excitement; which sets 
out on the principle, that it is possible to accomplish this 
object in the execution of a specific plan; which goes to 
work with this view ; which, in instances too many to be 
a subject of conjecture as to their number, has been 
known to succeed ; which has a distinct theory by which 
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to control and dictate its measures ; and which, in ita 
progress, is characterised by great violence. 

First, by violence to customary modes of religious op« 
oration. However pure, godd, and unexceptionable they 
may have been, it sets them almost entirely aside, and 
introduces a new system, on the principle, that novelty is 
an essential element of this moral machinery. It is per- 
fectly philosophical for the end in view. It contrives to 
take the public mind by surprise, and thus gains an op- 
portunity to descend upon it in an overwhelming manner. 
Every stage of progress is studied and arranged philo- 
sophically, by considering what man is individually and 
socially, how he is likely to be affected by a given treat- 
ment applied to his mind and feelings, as a religious and 
accountable being. All the preaching, addresses, warn- 
ings, entreaties, exhortations, prayers— the time, place, 
number, and continuous succession of all meetings — are 
studiously contrived and applied to the great end-'-eX'i' 
citemeht. The greater the excitement, the better. And 
when the object of excitement is gained — ^^when pubUc 
sympathy is sufficiently roused — ^the most violent meas- 
ures arr employed to urgef and press persons to the state 
of conversion. Great violence is done to ordinary habits 
of thinking and feeling, though they may be indifferent or 
even a^^rovable as to their chaoracter. No matter how 
good and thorough the Christian education of the subjects 
of this influence may have been, yet they must be startled 
— shocked ; they must be invaded by some new and un<» 
expected access to their imaginations, fears, hopes, pas- 
sions ; — ^in short, their minds must be entirely dislodged 
from accustomed positions and from all former gfuund, 
however good and proper it may have been, and they 
must be compelled, in a moment of the greatest pk>ssible 
excitement, to' yield themselves entirely — their intellect, 
their reason, their imagination, their belief, their feelings, 
their passions, their whole souls — to a single and new 
position, that is prescribed to them. 

Now, I do not deny, that in many — ^nor do I feel any 
interest in denying, that' in most — of these instances, the 
mdividuals thus subdued, as it is commonly called, have 

h3 
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Let it not bft iuppo9ed-?~iio, not for a moment — ^that 
these remarks have any reference to those outpourings of 
the Sf>irit of God, which have been experienced by the 
religious congregations of this land in fossoer periods ; and 
iiVtuch, I would fain hope, have not been altogether with« 
drawn. God Ibrbid. But I .refer exclusively to a sys* 
tern of measures of that specific character, which I have 
sow been considering, so yveU. known to have been re- 
cently and widely introduced into this country ; which 
teems to be based upon a theory, that can dispense with 
Divine influence, and substitute the power of man ; and 
which has so extensively changed the character and rev- 
olutionized the operations of the religion of this land. 
They are an entirely new state of things ; thejr are, as 
seems to mSf the work of man, and not of God. It may 
fairly be inferred from the spirit that is in them, and from 
the pretensions which they carry upon their face, that 
they claim to be the work of man. There is a Iproad phy- 
lactery on the forehead, a. legible inscription on the front, 
of these enterprises : It all depends on our wiU. And it 
may easily be believed ; it is sufficiently manifest. 

The peculiar and quick religious susceptibilities of the 
people of this land have been tortured upon this rack. 
Th^ grand and bright development of Christianity, so 
hopeful of good to America and to the world, which Prov- 
idence had brought out in the favourable temper of our 
people towards religion, has been for a season eclipsed ; 
and is even now under a cloUd. But it cannot long be 
80. Every great evil of this kind hath a providential 
remedy ; it carries along with it its own cure ; society 
cannot endure it. It only remains for the sober, the en- 
lightened, the pure, the truly zealous ministry of our dif- 
ferent denominations, who have seen and deplored these 
evils, and who have felt themselves threatened to be over- 
whelmed by them, along with the prostration of the gen- 
eral interests of religion — ^to arise, to assert, and to wield 
their own appropriate influence, in united, determined, and. 
persevering efforts to drain the land of this tide of ruiut 
and to bring back the religious public to th^ r^ht mind 
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CHAPTER TI. 

The proper diaign end value of leligknw ezeedt in eonaeikn wiA 

Church polity and government. 

I AM aware that the apparent drift and bearing of the 
topic here announced may seem at the first glance to be 
a gratuity in this place. But I have alieady suggested 
and openly conveyed in sundry* forms, incidentsd and 
direct, that the use made of the comprehensive creed, 
commonly called the Confession of Faith, in the practice 
of the highest authorities of the Presbyterian church, haift 
been a subject of very grave difficulty in my own mind, 
in connexion with other developments of our religioiis 
world. It has seemed to me also, that this practice is 
necessarily and rapidly forcing the whole Presbyterian 
denomination to a crisis, which, must involve the con- 
sideration and discussion of the topic I have here brought 
to view, in a new and interesting light. It must now 
unavoidably and very soon be determined by th^ Presby- 
terian church, whether assenting to a common creed and 
confession of faith is tantamount Jn its authority over 
the conscience to our obligations of respect for the Bible ; 
or whether it is to be interpreted as a general expression 
of our belief in Christianity ;— whether it is to be applied 
and enforced in whole. and in particular — verbatim et 
literatim — ^by authoritative interpretation for the time 
being, which is of course accidental ; or whether it is to 
be regai-ded as a common and declarative standard of 
behef, liberally interpreted, in accommodation to that in- 
variable diversity of views, which has always character- 
ized all religious associations, however intimate the fel- 
lowship of the individuals composing them; — whether the 
practical design of a mutual Confession of Faith is to 
unite in one society for concert of action in promoting 
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^e cause of Christ those Christians, whose religiotifl be* 
lief is generally of the same type, and so nearly in coin- 
cidence as to afford a pleasant and profitable exercise of 
Christian charity in allowing some slight diversity of 
speculation, rather than being the occasion of distrust 
and offence ; or whether the principal object of a creed 
be to set up and authorize a perpetual inquisition over 
the minds of a Christian fraternity, and thus permit them 
the doing of little else besides. If I do not mistake in 
my observance of the symptoms of the time, this ques* 
tion is now to be tried and settled for a large portion of 
the religious public of the land ; and for momentously 
iniportant and practical purposes. I think it morally 
impossible, in the train of recent events, that the Ctuis- 
tian community should not have thought much on this 
subject, and js^enerally made up their minds. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as my own mind has been not a 
little influenced by this state of things in changing my 
religious connexion ; and inasmuch as I think it must 
and will be discussed in such a crisis, there may, per* 
haps, be some apology for my taking a part in it at the 
conclusion of this volume, so far as to present the sub- 
stance and results of my own reasonings on the subject ; 
nor can I see, that it is entirely alien to the general de- 
sign of these pages. 

The legitimate design and the exact mea&ure of value 
of a mutual Confession of faith among Christians asso- 
ciated for the public purposes of a common Christianity, 
involving the question of the . minuteness or generality 
of its specifications, is perhaps a problem yet to be 
solved. At the same time, that I have seen reasons for 
sympathizing to some extent with those who, on account 
of Uie abuses of creeds, have declared against the prac- 
tice altogether, except in a simple confession on the in- 
spired records, I have always rested in the conviction^ 
that a common and mutual declaration of fahh in that 
volume, under specifications sufficiently distinct and suf- 
ficient in number to comprehend and indicate the pecu- 
liar, fundamental, and leading truths of Christianity) aa 
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necesskry to the ends of Christian fellowship, may he 
beneficiBi, and is in fact vpractically important. 

A simple profession of belief in the Bible may com- 
prehend all that is important to and obligatory on a 
Christian ; and it is no less true, that such a profession 
may be made by a man, who has not a single particle 
of belief in common with a Christian. It may embrace 
all the peculiarities of Christianity ; it may embrace any 
given parts of them ; or it may reject them all. The en- 
lightened, sincere, humble Christian says — ^I believe in 
the Bible ; and it may be, that his faith in that volume 
is weU pleasing to God. Another Christian, less enlight- 
ened, but equally sincere and humble, says — I believe 
in the Bible ; and his faith too may be acceptable to 
God. He' may have some error in his belief — and 
what uninspired man has not ? None of us can meas*- 
ure nicely in any balance of our own construction the 
degree of error which a man may hold, and yet be 
saved. 

Two men may present themselves, both professing a 
belief in the Bible ; but one acknowledges Jesus. Christ 
ais God, and the other denies it ; or one believes in the 
doctrine of angels, of mind independent of matter, and 
of the resurrection, while the other is a sort of Sadducee, 
and rejects all the three ; or one believes in the neces* * 
sity x>f a spiritual renovation by Divine influence, but the 
other does not ; and so on. Their diversity of behef, on 
the one side and on the other, may comprehend all the 
varieties that have ever been known in the history of 
Christianity ; and yet they both profess to believe in the 
Bible. This diversity may go even furtker. A man 
may profess to believe m the Bible, under such mental 
qualifications and reservations, as to make him out a 
deist — an infidel. When he comes to be examined, and 
the true character of his faith is developed, he says, 
perhaps, very frankly, Oh yes, I believe in the Bible as 
I do in the Koran, or the sacred books of any other reli- 
gion ; as I do in any literary records, ancient or modem, 
religious or otherwise, according to their history, as 
asserting claims to my respect, be it more or less. 
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JX it svideiu, theiefoie, that a aimple profettion of be- 
lief in the Bible is ao far froin determining the chaicacter 
mnd measure of a man's faith, as a CJuistian, that it does 
not even decide whether he be a Christian or an infidel ; 
a pagan or a Mohammedan. If, therefore, men are to 
associnte together as Christians, and for Christian pur* 
poses, they must have some other terms of agreement} 
than simply that they believe in the Bible. The posi- 
tion, therefore, that such a profession is sufficient, is a 
false one-— false for the objects of Christian fellowship 
and enterprise. 

It is admitted on all hands, that there are distinct pe- 
culiarities in the Christian religion ; and it will also be 
lidmitted by the migority of Christians, that a profession 
of belief in this religioa ought to be supported by a life 
that shall exhibit these peculiarities. *' Ye are a city 
set on a hiU ; ye are the salt of the earth ; ye are the 
light of the world ; let ydur light so shine," &c. " Verily, 
▼erily I say unto you, except a man be bom of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.** 
^ Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye must be bom 
again." *' If the world hate you, ye know that it hated 
me before it hated you* If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own," &c. " If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature," &c. Some, indeed, have 
maintained, that the primitive, sense of conversion implies 
only a coming iAto the Christian faith and system from 
Judaism, paganism, or any religious state uncongenial 
with Christianity. This may possibly be true, if the 
meaning be extended so far as to embrace f^ spiritual 
renovation of the mind and affections by the Spirit of 
God ; but not otherwise. Suqh evidently was the doc- 
trine of Christ and his apostles. The apostolic epistles 
•▼inoe throughout, that they maintained an inseparable 
eonnexion between the peculiarities of Christian faith 
and practice ; and that the practice ia aS peculiar as the 
faith. They evidently attached importance to the Chris- 
tian belief, as being influential over the heart, life, and 
manners — ^renovating individuals and renovating society. 
Christians are exhorted to " hold fast the form of sound 
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Words :^ to ** hold fast the profession of their faith^with- 
out wavering ;" to *' contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,^' &c. Departures from the faith 
are foretold, and the consequences, -as being very disas- 
trous. The epistles of J^ohn, who lived to a great age, 
and witnessed numerous apostacies of individuals, and 
^e decline of churches, are full of admonitions on the 
importance of a correct faith. The most remarkable 
development of his patriarchal character h^d a uniform 
bearing on this practical point. 

M . D^Aubign^'s philosophical retrospect of the devel- 
opments of Christianity under the successive periods of 
the Christian era, as noticed in the previous chapter, if it 
be admitted to be worthy of respect, shows how much 
importance has always been attached to doctrine — ^faith- — 
whiph came at last to be systematized ; and for aught 
that can be seen, with propriety, and for public conve- 
nience and advantage. AH the inspired records seem 
to have been contrived to assert, develope, and guard a 
right faith. Indeed, Christianity would obviously be de- 
fective, i^ it were not thoroughly furnished with the ele- 
ments of doctrine concerning God, the Saviour, the de^^ 
sign of his mission, the character and wants of man, the 
method devised and the agencies employed for his recov«< 
ery, the future state, &c. &c. 

History demonstrates, that Christians have always 
felt, and still feel — and the )¥orld has also been under 
the same impression — that the followers of Christ are to 
be distinguished by their faith and practice. They are 
a chosen and separate people ; and if separate, there must 
be some public, visible marks of separation. These con- 
sist primarily and formally in the right use arid applica- 
^ tion of the sacranlental ordinances by the proper ministe- 
rial authority.. But the use of the ministry is not only 
to connect Uie church with the inspired records, as the 
source of its authority, but also as the fountain of reli- 
gious belief These records, since completed, are to the 
world simply a collection of literary compositions, satis- 
factorily attested as having emanated from tjxe Divine 
mind. Yet, they axe in truth literary records simply, in 
16* 
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tiieir palpable foims, the meaning of wbicfa is to bede- 
tenniaed b j fiauir and reasonable rules of exegesis ; and 
wben rightlj interpreted, they exhibit the elements of 
Christian faith. 

Although one passage of Scripture may throw lig^t on 
another, within Uie range of the record, yet Scripture 
cannot interpret itself as a whole. That is to say, a 
creed cannot be constructed out of its own language 
solely, as the medium of c&iweying its meaning.. For ex- 
ample : — ^If one or more passages of Scripture be cited 
to explain another, and so on, till the entire record is 
quoted, the student h»s been reasoning in a circle, and 
finds himself^ in the end just where he was when he be- 
gan, and no wiser as to the meaning of the whole. He 
is lodged in a truism, that the Bible is the Bible. This 
investigation may have increased his knowledge — and 
his knowledge of the records examined ; such must have 
been the result ; but it will have determined no matter 
of faith between him and a second person, as to what 
the Bible declares, or reveals. The inspired record 
alone and nothing more, in this round, will be before the 
public as common property ; and the questioji still re* 
turns — ^what is its meaning ? ' Citing Scripture, therefore, 
jto explain Scripture, cannot be a Creed, or Confession 
of faith. It is simply saying — ^We believe in the Bible. 

It amounts to this i-^That other forms of language 
must be used and applied, as a commentary, or medium 
of exhibiting and conveying the sense of Scripture to 
a community of minds. Consequently, other forms of 
language must be used in a creed to declare and profess 
a common faith, deduced from and founded on the Scrip- 
tures. This needs no further proof. 

The Bible is replete with elementary principles of 
morals and religion, distinctly dei^eloped, yet running 
and melting into ( each other, as a beautiful and harmoni- 
ous whole, or system. It is not ordinarily deemed either 
important or convenient for a creed, designed as a stand-* 
ard of Christian fellowship, and as a basis of concert in 
action and enterprise, to embrace every item of these 
priapipUs; but ^olji tiiat it should be a ^taiuntify of doo- 
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triBe*-*a compxahensive statement of the great, fimd*- 
mental, and leading principles of Christianity. It is 
manifest, that there must be something of this kind to 
constitute a common ground to stand upon. 

Christianity is pre-eminently a religion of sentiment-*- 
a religion begetting decided, strong, ardent feeling. And 
^the feelings thus produced are the result of two causes in 
their combined and concentrated action, viz. speculative 
views and Divine influence-*-the first instrumental and 
the 4ast' efficient. But the last cannot or will not act but 
in coincidence with the light, which the first has thrown 
in upon the mipd. The vitality and power of genuine 
religious sentiment depend upon correct doctrinal views, 
4>r On a correct fiuth. For example : On correct views 
of God, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit ; of man in hie 
primitive and fallen condition; of the principle of 
atonement by the death of the Saviour v; of the Xiediato- 
zial office ; ,of the office of the Spirit ; of the lost condi- 
tion of man^ as an individual, and as a race ; of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the use and application of the 
remedy, &c. The light of the Christian scheme, as a 
whole, bursting in upon the mind oC man — supposing 
that he had none of it before — ^would be like the day that 
follows night And it amounts to the same thing in the 
end, whether it comes at once, or whether it comes by 
degrees. It^ makes a new world — a new creation ; or 
rather opens on the mind the universe as it is, in con- 
nexion with its Supreme Head. Where all was dark- 
ness, all becomes light. It produces an entire new state 
of feeling, as compared with the necessary doom of ihan 
independent of such a system of redeeming agencies. 

But these impressions, these sentiments, these feel- 
ings, as/ being ardent and powerful, are awakened by the 
peculiarities of Christianity — by what it exhibits of God 
in relation to man in the scheme of redemption. Ob- 
serve what a transformation of character it produced in 
the Apostles, in the first Christians ; and what of the 
same thing it has done ftam that sge to this, and is still 
doing. What motives must tbey be, that have produced 
mch results I And all this haa depended and «lwa]w 
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depends upon the views brought before the mind ; whidh 
become incorporated with the affections ; and which are 
habitually cherished. There may be a nominal Chri»^ 
tianity, which has no such power ; but its essence always 
produces the same effect. Christianity may be and has 
been adulterated ; and hence the importance, the neces- 
sity of keying up its vitality by a conventional '*form 
of sound words ;" that is, by a suitable creed, imbodying 
the vital principles — the all-powerful elements of this 
religion.' I know not, but the time may come when 
ereeds may be dispensed with ; but in the present state 
of the human mind and of society it seems impossible. 

If, then, it may be considered as settled, that it is more 
convenient, if not necessary, for Christians to be asso- 
ciated under such an instrument, three or four important 
questions ahse. First, how comprehensive shall it be ? 
Next, shall it be simply declarative, or also demonstra- 
tive and expository ? Thirdly, shall it be catholic, or 
sectarian ! And lastly, ought slight deviations to be re- 
garded as worthy of disciplinary notice ? 

First, how comprehensive shall it be 1 I presume not 
to assume the office of advice and control, but merely 
use the privilege of declaring individual and private 
opinion. I think, then, that a creed, or confession of 
fkith, (I use' these terms as convertible, and in the broad- 
est sense), to be adopted by the Church of Christ, ought 
to be sufficiently particular to bring out distinctly all the 
essentials of Christianity, and sufficiency comprehensive 
to be used and appreciated by all classes. If it be not 
80 constructed as to meet the first of these requisites, 
the grand design fails to be accomplished, viz. a mutual 
declaration, not only of our faith in the Bible as the 
word of God, but of those distinctive peculiarities and 
essential doctrines, which we are agreed the Bible 
teaches. A confession of faith on the Bible should not 
only determine, that those who adopt it are Christians in 
their belief, in distinction firom a confession on the same 
records. Which any philosopher or literary man might 
make, whether he be a Christian or not; but it should 
4dflo determine, on all essential points, our views of tfaa 
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chaomct^r iutd attribsites of God ; of tiie churacter, work, 
and offices of Christ ; of the Holy Spirit ; of the char- 
acter and wants of man in relation to God and the Chris* 
tian scheme ; of what man was before the fiiU, of wh|it 
he is* sinoe, and of the change required in him as a prep- 
aration for holy and useful livinf on earth, and for hap- 
piness ii^ heaven; of the future states of reward and 
punishment ; and of sundry other doctrines prominently 
revealed in Scripture, and practically important It 
•hould be distinctly declarative of all the positive insti- 
tutions that are peculiar to Christiaiiity, such as the con- 
secration of a seventh part of time to religious and holy 
purposes ; the Christian ministry and its appropriate of* 
fices ; the sacraments ; private, fiunily, and pubHc wor- 
ship ; private and public reading, teaching, and studying 
of the Scriptures ; matiimony and its laws ; family and 
eivil commonwealths, with the peculiar rights and pow- 
ers of each, ^c The moral, perpetual, and univer- 
sal obligations of the Decalogue, in all its parts and bear- 
ings, should have a distinct recognition ; as well s^ao 
the obligation of all parts of holy Scripture, strictly and 
purely naoral, and of universal application. The two 
gi^eat and comprehensive laws of Christ, on love to Grod 
and love, to man, should be made prominent. 

-It may easily be seen, that the Church of Christ, as an 
organized society, bound together in covenant with Grod 
and with each other for. ipnvaXe and public good, for the 
maintenance and propagation of Christian principles, and 
for the grand enterprise intrusted to her of subjugating 
the world to Jesus Christ, of *' teaching all nations, and 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,*' would.be defective without 
some public and distinct recognitions, as particular and 
comprehensive as these. These fundamental and grand 
principles should be set forth, as " line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.'* They should be a part of com- 
mon and universal education, public and private. Else, 
from the known depravity of man, the church would de- 
cline, and Christianity biacome a nullity, as to iu hal- 
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lowing aosd efficacious influences in renovaling hnmsa 

character and human society. 

Secondly, ought a creed, or confession of failfa, to be 
simply declarative, or should it go into proof and expo- 
si^onf It will be apparent, that for the most common 
and. popular uses of a creed, it cannot conveniently go 
far beyond the province of declaration. The proof and 
exposition more properly belong to the offices of public 
and private instruction. Indeed, a creed, strictly and 
properly, is nothing more than a declaration, or profes- 
sion, involving an appeal for proof and e;|[planation to 
the record, on which it is founded. It may be proper 
and expedient for the church in her siipervisory offices to 
4^nstruct, authorize, and publish such manuals of pro<^ 
and exposition to accompany creeds, as may be needful to 
guide,^assist, and perfect her members and the public 
generally in the study and knowledge of the Scriptures. 
But these can hardly be regarded as properly component 
parts of a creed, or confession of faith. 

Thirdly, should a creed be catholic, or sectarian ? Of. 
course, I use these words, catholic and sectarian, in the 
most catholic and enlarged sense, unless In application 
to the latter such a pretension should seem to be a con- 
tradiction in terms. There is something so narrow, so 
contracted, and s6 obnoxious to catholic feeling in the 
term iectarian, that one can hardly conceive of its hav- 
ing a very liberal signification. Both the word and its 
suggestions, it must be confessed, are alike unwhole- 
some. And if I and my readers are agreed in this, we 
shall also agree, without the trouble of argument, that a 
creed ought not to be sectarian. It is the most unsuit- 
able, most unbecoming place for the introduction of such 
a leaven, that can be imagined. It is the pest of indi- 
viduals, the pest of society, and the very poison of a 
creed. Nothing can be more offensive anywhere ; in a 
public and common declaration of faith in. God's word, it 
is loathsome — it is a profanation of the most sacred things 
— *a prostitution of that which is holy, and which ought 
to be kept holy, to the unhallowed ends of unhallowed 
ambition, or of some morbid and extravagant sentiment. 
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Let ereryChristian sect enjoy their own sectarian peculiai'^ 
ities ; it is lliteir right so long as it suits them. Let them 
be incorporated and stand out in their chosen manuals ; 
to this there can be no objection. But for the honour of 
religion and the edification of the church, let them not 
a^ipear in so hol^: and. sacred a composition, as a solemn^ 
public confession of faith, declarative of the great and 
catholic principles of Christianity, ought to be. The 
form and terms of a common creed, as seems to me» 
ought to be as pure from such an ingredient, as the terms 
and form of a common and public prayer. It should be 
properly a devotional composition, calculated, virhenever 
read or heard to assist devotion — ^to abstract the mind 
entirely from the regions and atmosphere of controversy, 
and to bring it in immediate contact with those funda- 
mental and prominent truths of revelation, which are 
so obvious, as to commend themselves to every mind, 
that is openly and honestly disposed to receive and 
cherish what God has spoken.' 

Lastly, ought slight deviations from assent to each and 
every several item of a creed, that has numerous and 
minute ramifications, to be regarded as worthy of disci- 
plinary notice? This is a very important and practical 
question — a question which, perhaps, has made more 
disturbance in the Christian world than any other — a 
question, which has armed the papal inquisition with 
terrific powers — and which in all ages and countries dis- 
poses a like disposition to tyrannize over the church of 
God. It is a practice on the affirmative of thisxjuestion, 
which has to a great extent brought creeds into disre- 
pute — ^into absolute contempt. It is mistaking the legiti- 
mate design of a creed, and perverting it to the purposes 
of unholy ambition. 

I will not say, that there is no measure of deviation 
f^m a conyentiohal and prescribed form of Christian 
doctrine, that should be visited with the admonitions and 
corrective efforts of disciplinary authority ; but the les- 
sons of past, and I may add, of preaent experience, ought 
to advise those, who are set to guard <* the Ibrm of sound 
words" m the chuvch of Christ, that deviation may be 
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MHpectod wfaaie tfatM is none ; thai the degiM wmf be 
ag g ra v a ted b j a miaanderatanding ; that it ia often uumh 
nocent when it ia anppoaed to be injuiious, or Tonisyi 
when it ia pronoonced to be criminal ; and that in att 
caaea of alight deviation, it is more easily coneoled by 
kindnesst by forbearance, and by gentleneaa, than by in- 
qnisitttrial severity. Doobtless, it is expedient, and more 
&vourable to harmony of purpose, and efficiency of com« 
bined enterpriae, that a comfortable nniformity in the le- 
cognition and acceptance of the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianky should characterize those, who are aaaoci- 
ated under the same Christian denominatimi. But the 
theory is entirely false, that there can be no Christiaii 
fellowship, no harmony of general. design, no conceit of 
action, no union in the grand enterpriae. of converting 
ainners and evangelizing the world, without an exact 
uniformity of speculation and behef in regard to the 
minor details and more unimportant specifications of a 
common creed. So far is this ftmn being true, that 
something like the very opposite can be demonstrated in 
every Christian's personal experience, and by bright and 
most cheering ooostellations of facts and events, which 
at thia moment lie thickly clustering and splendidly efihl* 
gent on the map of the religious world. 

With those who approve of these institutions, and 
take an interest in tiiem^^which generally characterizes 
the American coimnunity — ^I might allege to the ex- 
periments and proofs of the mge in Which we live, as 
developed in the Bible, Tract, Sunday School, Tempo- 
ranee, and various other societies, religious and humane, 
on the public plotConns of which Christians of all creeds 
and of all sects have met together, shaken hands, recip- 
rocated the kindest and holiest charities, prayed together^ 
pledged union, been happy, and, as they have confessed, 
more hs^py than ever before, by the discovery, in the 
experience of actual contact, that it is the cardinal xnrin- 
ciples of Christianity, and not the minor details of secta- 
.xian creeds, which constitute the ground of Christian fel* 
lowship— •whidi bind men to each other and to God. I 
havens eoncem but that tins appeal, and to oihSk ficta of 
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tfie same class, will be peifeptly convincing — ^that it will 
be oTerwiielining against the opposite theory ; because I 
have the heart, the affections, the charities of every 
Christian on my side. What Christian in encountering*— 
as who has not encountered — a Christian of another 
sect, differing very widely as was supposed— 4he very 
name of which, perhaps, from the prejudices of educa- 
tion, had been unpleasant — but meeting together provi- 
dentially, both parties courteous to each other in their 
manners, speaking kindly on topics where they differed, 
repiprpcating affection on those in which they agreed, 
sympathizing on the grand principles of a common reli- 
gion, uniting perhaps in the worship of a common Father 
through a common Mediator and Redeemer— what Chris- 
tian, I ask,' in such an interview and by such inter- 
course, has not felt the kindlings of a fraternal and holy 
affection, and at last found out, that he did not love 
such a brother, or confide in him the less, because tJiey 
differed ; but that he actually loved him the more on 
tiiat very account, found more pleasure in his society, 
and was more happy, because he had providentially dis- 
covered, that his previous impressions were wrong and 
unnecessary ; and that it is the image of Christ, beaming 
out from the mind, in the action of the affections, that 
constitutes the elbment of Christian union, and not any 
particular shapes and modes of speculative opinion 1— 
We have here laid open before us a principle, which has 
numberless bearings, and which is always the same in all 
relations and conditions. Christians, on becoming ac- 
quainted and in the exercise of charity, where kindness 
of manners is properly exemplified, actually love one 
another more under different, than under the same shades 
of opinion. The philosophy of this I have nothing to do 
with ; it is the fact which I wish to develope. 

It is, however, doubtless an elementary principle of 
Christian affection— the same in God and the same in 
man — ^the same in Him who came down from heaven, in 
love for those who diffeied from him, to reconcile them 
by kindness, and lo enjoy their gratitude and confidence ; 
iIm mbm, wiwn h» bem with theit immifft' tiotti a4 
17 I 
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errors, after they have been onited to him ; and the samei 
in every Christian's heart towards a brother, whom he finds 
worthy of his respect and esteem, under all other diyersi- 
ties of character and opinion. The wider the difference, 
the greater the Saviour's love when he came to help us— - 
to save us. And although the two cases are not in every 
feature exactly alike ; yet for aught I can see, the ptinciple 
is the same : — Christians who hope to meet at last in 
heaven, in the exercise of charity do not love each other 
the less, but rather more, because of some accidental 
and unavoidable differences of opinion here. God has 
ordained, that they shall have their happiness in the ex- 
ercise of such charity ; it is so ; they find it so. 

It is, therefore, throughout and radically a false posi- 
tion — entirely falser-that a nice and etact agreement in 
the minuter specifications of a religious creed, is essen- 
]tial to Christian fellowship, union, and enterprise. So 
far firom it, these very differences, if charitably tolerated, 
may and will be the means of purer and inore ardent 
affection, of higher degrees of fbllowship, and are calcu- 
lated to unite Cliristians by stronger ties, to render more 
holy and more intense their laudable emulations, as well 
as to give greater efficiency to combined enterprises. If 
they are agreed in recognising the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity, it is enough for these purposes ; I had almost 
said — I am indeed strongly inclined to the opinion, in 
the present imperfect state of knowledge, of society, and 
of human nature — ^that it is even better to differ more or 
less on minor and more unessential points, if it can be 
done charitably ; because these differences, leading to 
kind discussion, are calculated to elicit and ultimately 
to establish the system of universal truth. ** In mbobs- 

SARIIS, UNITAS; IN NON NBCBSSARIIS, LIBBRTAS ; IN 0M« 

KiBus, CHARITA8." In things necessary, pnity ; in things 
unnecessary, liberty; in all things, charity. Such is 
the spirit, and such, I will dare say, is the design of 
Christianity. Alas ! that it' has been so badly ezem* 
plified! 

The only possible apology, therefore, for an exact and 
rigid enforcement of the minute .and more nness^n^al 
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points of a Teligious creed, fails — ^and fails utterly. It is 
not necessary to Christian fellowship ; it is not neces- 
sary to nnioh: it is not necessary to combined enter- 
prise ; it is . not necessary for any conceivable object, 
that is important, even if it could be shown to be desira- 
ble ; but it is unfriendly, pernicious, disastrous, in all its 
influences and bearings. 

It may indeed be questioned, whether it is within the 
limits of the« proper design of a church polity and gov- 
ernment to make even very considerable deviations from 
the commonly acknowledged creed the subject of dis- 
ciplinary visitation; and for the grand and practical 
reason, that the argument from history is at best very 
slender, that orthodoxy when possessed is ever main- 
tained, or when lost is ever recovered, by such a course. 
Nay, I am inclined to the opinion, that the argument from 
this source falls into the opposite scale. What has the 
church of Rome ever gained by the Inquisition, or by any 
other modes of enforcing the acceptance and currency 
of her orthodoxy ? What have any of the Reformed 
churches ever gained by the apphcation of force, or any 
methods of discipline, direct or indirect, for the cause of 
their orthodoxy? Did the church of Geneva do any 
good by it t Or the church of Scotland t^ Has the church 
of England ever been benefited by enforcing discipline on 
the non-conformists and Puritans ? Say, that the grounds 
of controversy, in this case, were for the most part politi- 
cal ; yet it was a principle, or principles contended fcHr, 
as being of Divine authority. What was gained in the 
early history of New-England by enforcing orthodoxy ^ 
and what is now likely to be gained in the Presbyteriar 
church? These certainly are very grave questions- 
questions which come to us trumpet tongued with the ad- 
monitions of history. It is a simple matter of fact, that 
every church under heaven, that has persevered in the 
enforcement' of ita orthodoxy, whatever it might be, has 
succeeded in-^what 1 In enforcing schism. 

W^at, then, shall we do ? Submit to the invasioi&s 
and encroachments of error, till tmth be eradicated from 
the churdi, and banished the world 1 This question 

i3 
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•eems at first sight to present a painful dilmnma. But 
still the lessons of iiistory are not to be despised. 
And further : God and his truth and his Spirit are worthy 
of respect. 'We may be assured« that God will not suf- 
fer truth to perish f^m the eaith ; and if violence has 
ever and uniformly failed to maintain and promote it, the 
authorities of the church should pause before they resort 
to it, even though it were not objectionable in itself. 

But is not a resort to this source, for the pretended 
purpose of preventing evil, while sufficient power is 
left, a criminal distrust of providence 1 Of coujse, this 
power could not be used without being possessed ; an4 
the possession of it proves, that the major part of influ- 
ence in such an exigency is in favour of the orthodoxy 
contended for. The only question, then, in such a case, 
is — what is the best mode of applying that influence t 
Shall it be the argument of truth, depending on God! 
Or the argument of force, depending on mani This 
is the naked and simple question ; and if there be no ad- 
vice in history, and none in the nature of the case, why, 
then, the authorities of the church are at liberty, as we 
will suppose, to make an experiment. But the experi- 
ment is before us a thousand times told, and a thousand 
times at the end of that ; and I hardly need say, that it 
has left in its train little but sadness and gloom. Let 
the history of the Inquisition — let the fires of Sinithfield 
and Oxford — and other like exhibitions, not confined to 
papal atrocities — not Confined to European territories — 
tell the story. 

As an example of the redeeming influence, present and 
prospective, of a remnant of fideUty in one of the most 
prominent branches of Protestant Christianity, we have 
before us at this moment the instructive spectacle of the 
church of England. Allowing the worst of her case as 
a church and state institution ; that her clergy are for 
the most part the creatures of political men, feeling little 
or no concam for the maintenance of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, and whose lives correspond ' with 
the influences which have installed them in their places ; 
yet is it felt, admitted, and believed, by the best and 
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most conscientious men—- and my own opinion accords 
entirely with this judgment — that that church, under all 
these disadvantages, is fast reviving, returning to the 
orthodoxy of her cr^d, and recovering the primitive 
vitality of Christianity. The fidelity of her clergy is in* 
creasing both in respect to their number and influence 
every year. It is felt and believed — and I believe it- 
no well-informed Christian in England doubts — that she * 
IB destined by Providence to be thoroughly reformed and 
purified ; that she is even now rapidly advanqing in this 
career. 

Suppose, that a zeal for reform in doctrine should at 
this moment take possession of the authorities of that 
church — ^and certainly they have need enough of it ; 
suppose, that her numerous clergy and communicants 
should be brought to the bar of their received and ac- 
knowledged creed, and tried by it ; how many of them 
would be acquitted 1 How many of them would be con* 
victed of the various degrees of error ftom the purest 
orthodoxy down to infidelity in its worst forms 1 All 
these errors iiind all these corruptions are not only there, 
but they abound— abound in the ranks of the clergy and 
church dignitaries, and through all the grades of her 
communicants, from the highest officers of state and firom 
the nobility down to the meanest subjects of the empire. 
If a thorough discipline should be set up and carried into 
that church, making the orthodoxy of her creed the stand- 
ard of trial, it would re'nd it in ten thousand fragments, 
leaving scarce a v^reck behind. Of such a result, on such 
a contingency, there -could not be a single doubt. Which 
course, therefore, would wisdom, and prudence, and con?' 
science prescribe— to permit that church to go on in 
her career of reformation, maintaining her integrity, 
under the moral certainty, that she will by-and-by re- 
cover all that is desirable, and be prepared, in the majesty 
of her strength, combined with the purity of her ortho- 
doxy, to renovate that kingdom, and to thmw out her in- J 
fluence for the renovation of the workl ; or to blight at ' 
once by a, single blow every h<^ of auch a result, by 
enforcing discipline on her present actval defectionAl 
17* 
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And if a mere remnant of fidelity can accomplia^ such a 
work, without the power of discipline, and against such 
a fearful odds of corruption — what could not the moral 
power of the Presbyterian church of the United States 
accomplish on the same principle, when her clergy and 
her commonicants are so pure, that none can impeach 
the fidelity of their conscience, or the general orthodoxy- 
of their views % Will that church dare, in present cir- 
cumstances, and against all the admonitory lessons of 
history, so to distrust Providence, as to seize the sword 
of discipline* for deviations from her creed ^o slight, as 
to divide the whole church nearly in equal parts on the 
question^ whether it be in fact a deviation, or a different 
mode of interpretation ; whether the subject in contro- 
versy be a Question of philosophy or of fact ? 

Take the Protestant Episcopal church of the United 
States. It is Commonly supposed, that thsire is so incon- 
siderable diversity of opinion in her own communion, 
both among the clergy and laity, as to her distinctive 
peculiarities, and also in regard to many items of faith 
common to themselves and other denominations. How 
far this suposition is well founded, I do not feel qualified 
to say. I neither affirm, nor deny. Be there more or 
less of truth in it, a reference to that church in this view 
is pertinent to my present purpose ; and I think it will be 
ttcknewledged as strUdngly illustrative of the subject in 
discussion. But notwithstanding this diversity of opin- 
ion, affirmed to be great, we hear of no controversy 
there — none among her bishops, none among her clergy, 
none among her communicants ; and it may be presumed 
there is none of any consequence. Indeed, I am satis- 
factorily certified, that the Episcopal church is almost 
perfectly harmonious, and increasingly so. 

That the Episcopal church is fast rising in the im- 
proved character, purity, and efficiency of her ministry, 
and in the same points of character among the laity, I 
believe is uniTersally felt and admitted ; and rising per- 
haps, faster than any other church. And it is supposed 
and believed to an equal extent, that in' no Christian de- 
■omination of the ooontry it there so great a diversity 
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of opinion about doctrines, church polity, &c. But we 
hear of no discipline on account of this diversity. The 
probability is, that discipUne on these accounts would 
rend and break up the church. In the face of this diver- 
sity they are contented with the adoption and use of tfad 
Liturgy, which speaks the same language in the hands 
of every member, before every congregation, and in th^ 
mduth of every clergyman throughout the land. No 
clergyman disturbs the peace of his congregation because 
he imagines, or even knows, that some of his parish- 
ioners hold opinions different from his own. No bishop 
arraigns his clergy for diversity of opinion, although they 
are perfectly open and unreserved in declaring their 
opinions, even in the face of the diocesan. I have 
heard it, and been as much surprised aS I was delighted 
at the freedom allowed, and at the perfect good nature 
and kindness with which such differences are discussed 
-—the Inshop himself assuming no more the airs of author- 
ity, than if he had none. The bishops also are harmo- 
nious among themselves, perfectly so -, harmonious in 
feeUng, and unanimous in their economical measures ; 
although it is undoubtedly equally true, that their speo 
ulations about doctrine, and their theories relating to 
church poUty and government, are characterized by im- 
portant shades of difference. I am well certified, tiiat it 
is getting to be more and more a recognised and practi« 
cal principle in the Episcopal church, to urge nothing in 
diocesses or General Convention, which cannot be car- 
ried with a tolerable degree of unanimity. 

Here, then, is another spectacle of a church rising 
and improving, maintaining universal harmony of feeling, 
and concert of action, at the same time that there is in 
fact a great, and in some instances a wide diversity of 
opinion on many points of doctrine and practice — a diver- 
sity which, if made a subject of disciplinary notice, 
would be sUfScient to destroy the church. Is not this a 
lesson ? Is it not instructive ? Does it not prove, that 
an exact agreement, even in the main points of a common 
creed — and I may add, in some of the cardinal doctr^ies 
0f duiatianity— 4snot essential to hailknony of leeliagi to 
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Christian fellowship, to general uifion, to concert of ac- 
tion, to edification, and to efficiency of combined enter- 
prise ? 

There is no church in the world, that has in fact so 
great a diversity of opinion in her own bosom, as the 
Church of England, and not a little of downright infidel- 
ity. And yet no one can reasonably doubt, that if she 
shall continue to let discipline for opinion alon^, and if 
her pious and faithful clergy shall bend all their efforts at 
a general reformation in heart and life, with dependance 
on God and the power of his truth — and if the nuteber 
of faithful clergy shall continue to increase, as they have 
done — ^that most important branch of Protestantism will 
ere long be redeemed from her past and present disad- 
vantages, and recover the primitive vitality of Christian- 
ity, so as to h&ve it pervading and animating her whole 
communion. Nor is it less certain, that by attempting 
discipline for opinion, she would for ever blight all these 
prospects. 

Let it not be supposed, that in acceding to the opin- 
ion, that it would be inexpedient to introduce direct and 
punitive discipline to eradicate and expel corrupt opin- 
ions from the English church, in its present peculiar cir- 
csmstances, I adopt or advocate the principle, that the 
supervisory authorities of the church have no responsi- 
bility in maintaining its purity from such corruptions ; or 
that as a Christian pastor, I should not think it my duty 
to have regard to this object ; or that in any other rela- 
tion of supervision, which might in any supposable case 
belong to me, I could deem myself excused from such a 
care. Purity of doctrine and purity of morals, in the 
Christian church, are in all cases the prime and high ob- 
ligation of the ministerial office to maintain by all 
proper and legitimate means, and in the use of the best 
discretion. The question here at issue is simply^ What 
treatment is due to a given case, and what in all proba- 
bility would be best for the interests of religion in such 
a case t If an adversary should meet me, and deny 
the right of discretion, I should at once demur to his 
ftveiment, and between me and him that would be tiie 
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tmA. The proverb, that circumstances aher cases, might 
I be applied here in all good conscience before God ; and 

• in no case of the kind could an enlightened conscience 
r disregard circumstances. 

Were there no other examples in the world but these 
two, viz. the Church of England and the Episcopal 
Church of the United States, showing the comparative 
advantages of allowing a wide scope and great diversity 
to speculative religious opinions, yet are these on so 
large a scale and so important, as to be worthy of great 
respect and great influence for practical purposes. They 
are eminent, they are commanding, and they are also pos- 
itive. Were it convenient, I have no doubt, that others 
of the same class might be adduced. But these are 
quite sufficient, if we set over against them ail the unr 
happy results, which lie scattered along the history t>f the 
church in all ages* as occasioned by authoritative attempts 
to enforce uniformity of religious thinking. Never— ^ 
never has this beefn attempted without disaster ; cer- 
tainly, I think, neWr for good. When will Christians—^ 
when will the church be wise on this subject \ When 
will they learn to trust in God, in the simple energy of 
his truth, accompanied by the power of his Spirit ? 

It remains yet to be seen, how much responsibility 
lies at the door of the church for multiplying schisms by 
attempting to enforce opinion. The human mind will 
never submit to it ; it cannot ; God never intended it 
should ; it is not desirable. Were man doomed to such 
a fate, he would be shut out from the pale of a moral 
universe, and fail to answer the design of his existence. 
He would no longer respect himself, nor be respected ; 
he would become the resigned, the doomed victim of ne- 
cessity. 

If I may presume to say it, the Christian world wants 
more philosophy — ^philosophy of mind and philosophy 
of observation. It has been cantingly said— We have 
too much philosophy — that it is philosophy which has 
done religion so much injury. This is a mistake. We 
want the philosophy of common sense — ^inductive^— 
founded upon facts — growing out of observation. So 

I 3 
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long as leligion is piopomided as a^myster3r-— a thing noC 
to be understood — ^not to be philosophized upon*-«o long 
it will be at war with common sense ; and so long, it 
may be expected, that attempts will be made to enforce its 
dogmas without allowing the privilege of thinking. In 
all ages the enforcement of religious dogmas has gone 
hand in hand with a consciousness, and often with a 
confession of not being able to explain them. A thing 
that can be explained need not be enforced ; there is no 
*inotiye for it. But the dogmas of the Koran must be 
enforced ; so also must the superstitious-dogmas of papal 
Rome ; and so is it sometimes imprudently attempted in 
certain sections of the Reformed Church. Some things 
have got into creeds, which are not quite plain, and which 
cannot easily be made so ; and the way to make them go 
down is to say and insist— you shall believe them, whether 
you can or not. And the greater the consciousness of a 
want of reason in them, the greater the fierceness to impose 
and enforce them. If they could be defended by clear 
and reasonable interpretations of the Bible, this anxiety 
would be wanting. A consciousness of strength on 
that ground would rely upon it solely. Ordinarily, ^e 
fierceness of religious controversy and the zeal and de- 
termination to impose religious dogmas may be measured 
very exactly by a consciousness of weakness in argu- 
ment. In such cases religion mounts up firom the heart 
to the head, and instead of being a religion of the heart 
and conscience, it becomes a religion of the head and 
will — that unconquerable will, which notiiing bat the 
power of God can subdue — ^that vrill, whose first triumph 
is the subjugation of the mind of which it is a part ; and 
which then sets out on the fierce crusade of making 
victims of all unbelievers that may come in its way. 

When I suggest, that the claim to impose religious 
mysteries is not to be respected, I would not be under- 
stood as denying, that there are Bible truths, which can- 
not be comprehended. Doubtless there are many. So 
are there incomprehensible facts everywhere in the world 
of nature. We are surrounded by them. Nevertheless 
we admit them. Reason teaches us to receive and mako 
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thd best of tfaem we can. But thej ttxe not mysteries 
in the sense in which I use the tenn. I mean by mys- 
tery a proposition, or dogma, which is at war with settled 
and known principles and with common sense— which 
is never the case with truths of revelation, however in- 
con^rehensible they may be. 

Nor in advocating the use of philosophy in religion do 
1 mean anything more, than being guided by induction-— 
by a consideration of facts — and by the use and applica* 
tion of theories founded on facts. Anything that can 
be proved from the Bible I receiv^ as a fact, or truth, or 
principle, &c., according to the category, to which it 
belongs. In a consideration of the philosophy of mind, 
relating to our subject, I hold for example, what all ex- 
perience proves, that it is unphilosophical to attempt to 
enforce opinion; and that the authorities of the church 
, ought to have learned this long ago. Any attempt of 
this kind shows a censurable neglect of philosophic ob- 
servation. They should have learned also, that if any 
whd have gone before us have ever been so unphilosoph- 
ical, as to imagine, that the proper design of a creed is 
to make all, who 9gs9h to come under it, think exactly 
alike, they adopted an impracticable theory — a theory, 
which wks never yet sustained by the actual state of any 
two minds. They should have learned, moreover, that 
Christians can love one another, can have fellowship, 
can unite, can act together, can do anything that Christ 
requires of thenf, even though they entertain diversity 
of religious opinions ; and that the way to make them . 
hate, bite, and devour each other, is to imbue them with 
the notion, that the first duty of Christians is to bring 
about a universal harmony of opinion, and to engage in 
the task with unflinching determination by a direct and 
positive, and if needs be, compulsory effort. They 
should have learned, that the only proper and legit- 
imate design of a creed is, that it should be a compre- 
hensive, declarative, suggestive, and devotional manual 
^Hoot binding on ihe >conscience, as the Bible is — ^but a 
halp to keep alive in the public mind a knowledge of the 
BiblBy especially of its elementary and practical truths ; 
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and that discipline for not understanding, or not ao^ 
knowledging the whole of a creed, or for enter|aiiiing 
diversity of opinion respecting some of jts declarstUMm 
or suggestions, is as preposterous as to discipline a man 
for a physical impossibility ; because, it is no more than 
charitable to admit, what is a simple matter of fact, that 
knowledge of the Bible, as of anything else, is acquired 
by degrees ; that ^different members of the community 
are found in all its stages ; and that it is a physical im- 
possibility fi>r all of them to see exactly alike. 

I have intimated, that the responsibility of schisms in 
the church of Christ rests, more than what is coomionly 
imagined on the vice of attempting to enforce a perfect 
uniformity of religious belief. Indeed, it seems to me 
that history will demonstrate, that it rests almost entirely 
here. And moreover, it has filled the Christian world 
with uncharitableness ; for nothing produceo^ this effect 
so certainly and so sadly, as to be driven off from a 
religious connexion by such a cause. It has made our 
land literally to swarm with religious sects. No part 
of Christendom has been so prolific in this product, 
as our country. It might almost be said to be our religi- 
ous istaple. This land of freedom has in this particular 
proved most intolerant ; and intolerance has multiplied 
schisms like the locusts of Egypt. It will be a curious 
item in the philosophy of history, and not a little credit- 
able to him, who shall, at some future time, clearly de* 
velope the successive modifications and operations of this 
moHl cause, which has been so active and powerful in 
the progress of our community. Just at this moment) 
another grand explosion seems ready to burst upon us^ 
and the Presbyterian church of the United States is in all 
probability to be rent in twain, if not broken into several 
firagments, by this same cause. 

I am aware it will be said, and no doubt honestly felt 
by those who advocate the rigid enforcement of creedSf 
that all this is because we have been toa lax — because 
we did not begin soon enough. We have sufiered the 
enemy to come in and take possession of ear citsde2| 
end now we must expel Yam by Icnce* Ail thto Ites*" 
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Hess of doctrine, and all these extravagances and ineg- 
tilarities are owing to our neglect of discipline. 

It is not easy to convince those who see with such 
eyes, that this statement does not develope the connexion 
of cause and effect — ^that the consequence deplored has 
a very different relation. If 1 have not already sug- 
gested, in a former part of this volume, the real causes 
of these misfortunes, there is hardly space left for me to 
traverse that field again ; nor am I in the mood for it. 
In one word I may say — that to my mind the causes 
seem these three : First, the great religious susceptibility 
of our community, which under proper cultivation and 
guidance would be a most interesting and hopeful fea- 
ture ; next, an element, which has ever been found among 
us, tending to sudden irruptions of undisciplined and wild 
enthusiasm; and last, the unhappiness and inadequacy 
of ecclesiastical organizations. I must be excused for 
suggesting the last, as it is a conviction as honest as 
either of the others. I do not insist, that any should 
concur with me, to whom it is not agreeable. I find in 
these causes and others akin to them, enough to afford 
a complete development of our religious history in these 
particulars, without resorting to the neglect of enforcing 
religious creeds. 

It is a singular fact, that these two extremes, viz. a 
boast of religious freedom and a persevering effort to 
strangle it, should have characterized the religious his- 
tory of this country. Is it indeed true, that they, whose 
fathers once suffered for want of religious freedom, 
should make the attempt to guard the right with such 
muftiments, and defend it with such determination, as to 
become in turn the oppressors ! Is it indeed true, that 
the power of creeds, in asserting what has been forbid- 
den, has itself become the forbidder and constrainer, and 
with the presumptuous hand of an Uzzah, taken rash hold 
of 'that sacred deposit, which God claims to have in 
his own keeping ? That great Protestant principle — ^the 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible — seems not yet to havo 
been well understood by aU Ph>testants ; but the anxiety 
of every sectarian to defend and enforce his own inter* 
16 
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pretations of the sacred volume inclines him to tnunple 
this principle vnder foot. He does not believe in God, 
ife the Bible, in Christianity and its appropriate agencies, 
who betrays an anxiety so excessive for the acceptance 
and sway of the inspired volume, according to his own 
eonstnictions, as to insist on being the sole interpreter. 
In such instances, tho vitality'df Christianity is aban- 
doned, for the sake of keeping in order its vestments ; 
the germ is stifled by putting iron bands on the shell ; 
the will is gratified at the expense of the affections ; and 
the fabric is threatened with demolition by a strife as to 
who shall be its keepers* Man assumes to stand in the 
place of God. 

It is mo^t important to be .observed, that the grand 
historical developments of the human mind are always in 
mass, whether the subject be religion, politics, or what« 
ever ; and that in the treatment of it, this high ahd com- 
manding consideration ought not to be overlooked. Nar- 
row and contracted views, and plans of operations based 
upon them, will necessarily prove unfortunate. If, for 
example, there appears at one time a manifest develop^ 
ment of the genend mind in a strong tendency towards 
any o»e capital religious error, with a corresponding 
train of minor errors, the treatment which we should 
prudently adopt towards an individual mind so inclined 
in humouring, guiding, and controlling it, till we might 
see it again established on safe ground, instead of treats 
ing it rashly and rudely, and driving it farther into error 
than it was itself disposed, and perhaps confirming it 
there for ever — is the very kind of treatment which 
should be adopted towards the general mind in such a 
predicament. It should not be assumed at once, that 
orthodoxy and the world are all going to ruin, and a cry 
of alarm raised, that shall frighten or tempt the public 
into the very position feared ; or remedies so severe ap 
plied, as to drive them into it. There are large portions 
of the imnd of this country firmly and permanently 
lodged in error by this very means, from which they 
imght have been rescued, if they had been treated more 
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pinidently and tenderly. God has adapted mind and 
truth to each other in favourable circumstances, when 
the mind is exempt from passion, and addressed by 
proper means ; and there is no fear of the final result, 
unless the mind is in some way abused. 

There is empiricism in morals and religion, as well 
as in medicine and politics ; and one of the greatest 
eyik of our country is false alarm, and the manufacture 
and recommendation of nostrums to meet the exigences. 
This has lately been a grand development of the' public 
mind-^a taste for entertaining alarm, which begets a cor- 
responding^ multiplication of agencies to meet the demand. 
The consequence has been, that the mind of the country 
has been ridden by so many hobbies of reformation, that 
it has become completely jaded — ^worried out ; and the 
next development about to come, will be a demand for a 
breathing time. Extremes lead to extremes^ If the 
public mind is seen running furiously one way, the spec- 
tator has' only to stand still, and he will soon see it 
chasing back, somewhat tired, it may be, but with a 
strong tendency to go too far the other way. God for- 
bid, that we should make sport with human nature, our- 
selves being a part of it ; but I confess I can hardly re- 
press the smile of incredulity while I am drawing a 
picture which everybody will recognise. Verily, we 
want more philosophers — Christian, conscientious phi- 
losophers, of cool, temperate, discerning minds, with suf- 
ficient decision of character and energy of purpose to 
keep things steady. 

It is now more than twenty years since I have been 
accustomed to hear with no little respect, till at last it 
has become a stale, worn out cant : We are aU going to 
ruin ! For my part, I don't believe it. And if it were 
indeed so, I would rather run at last, like the frightened 
partridge, put my head under a leaf, and die at a single 
blow from an invisible hand, than be in a perpetual state 
of alarm. What can be more ridiculous ? Was ever a 
people more prosperous — ^and, bating these morbid ex- 
citements, more happy ? Did ever a people have more of 
temporal or of eternal good within their reach 1 And yet 
14* 
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miut we be doomed to enooimter eveiywhere troops of 
lefomung and itineratiDg empiiics, who compel us to 
hear them say — ^If yoa donH do this, or that ; if yoa 
don't join this society, or the other, we shall all go to 
min ! The altemattYe pi eyery one's nostrum is — ^toin ! 
He brings in his own made-up statistics, reports, and 
certificates, and proves it. Alann has become a trade 
in the community, and the love of excitement the appe- 
tite that supports it. The Romans have come in to pos- 
sess the iand ! To your posts and watch towers, O 
Israel! 
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